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Room with a shower-—to keep you dry! 


IN THERE, the weather’s always bad. 

Every 20 minutes, electric con- 
trols turn on a small-sized hurri- 
cane of wind and water that whips 
against a car door. 

Between storms, the temperature 
rises to 100 degrees, and the wind 
blows grinding, penetrating desert 
road dust. 

Day after day, automatically, this 
man-made weather punishes door 
and window. And every time the 


Chrysler Corporation 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 


PLYMOUTH DODGE 


Imagination makes weather 


TO HELP BUILD BETTER CARS FOR YOU 


rain stops, a mechanical hand low- 
ers and raises the window. 

This room would drive a weather- 
man mad, But it shows our engi- 
neers, in a few weeks’ time, what 
years of natural weathering will do 
to windows, window-regulators and 
weather-stripping under ordinary 
driving conditions. 

Such information helps them de- 
velop the best protection against 
leaks and corrosion. 






Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 





| 

The Window Weather Test is an- | 
other example of how Chrysler Cor- 
poration people apply practical 


imagination to improve our cars 
That same creative imagination) 
has earned our cars a reputation fo.t 
pioneering important advances Df 
safety, performance, -comfort ani 
style ... all the remarkable feature} 
and values in today’s most advance {l 
cars—the new Plymouth, Dodge} 
De Soto and Chrysler. \ 
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HOW MUCH PROFIT 


SHOULD A BUSINESS EARN? 


About this time, American business gives to stock- 
holders and the public generally a summary of its 
performance during the past year. 


This is commonly called “The Annual Report.” 
It records the sales, taxes, profits of the past, 
and often the hopes of Management for succeed- 
ing years. 


The section of the Annual Report most likely to 
be misunderstood is the part dealing with profits. 


To make a profit is one of the hardest of Manage- 
ment’s jobs. Proof of this fact is that only half of 
all the more than 450,000 corporations in the 
United States make a profit in any given year. 


The size of the profit is a relative thing. How much 
work did the business do to earn its profit? 5, or 10, 
or 20 million dollars may look like an enormous 
profit; but if the business produced and distrib- 


uted hundreds of millions of dollars worth of use- 
ful goods or services, such a profit represents a 
modest residue. 


And profit should be examined over the years. 
Few businesses have escaped bad years (and their 
losses) in the past. Few can face the future with 
any guarantee that there will be no rainy days. 


Profit is essential to the security of a business. A 
record of sound earnings over a period of years is 
a substantial element in the guarantee of jobs and 
of production. And expectation of profit has 
encouraged 1 out of every 6 adults in America to 
invest their savings in business. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
money in industry can be effective without good 
management. Nothing else is so important to 
the welfare of worker, investor, or the public. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 





























Farm production. Department of Agri- 
culture forecast another year of high farm 
production in 1947. Farmers are planning 
about 358,000,000 acres of principal crops. 
This compares with the 1936-1945 average 
of 355,000,000 acres and the all-time high 
of 375,500,000 acres planted in 1932. Acre- 
age available in 1947 for sorghums, corn, 
oats and some other crops is limited by the 
near-record acreage of winter wheat sown 
last autumn, and the demand for flaxseed, 
soybeans and other oil-bearing crops. 
Farmers intend to plant more acreage than 
is recommended by the Government for 
1947 in the case of wheat, oats, rice, to- 
bacco, dry beans and peanuts. Below the 
Government’s goals are planned crops in 
corn, barley, flaxseed, sorghums, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, dry beans, soybeans, sugar 
beets and hay. 


Construction. Nonresidential structures 
on farms of five acres or more may be 
built, altered or repaired without authori- 
zation from Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration if the job does not cost more than 
$5,000. The former limit of $1,000. still 
applies to farms smaller than five acres, 
CPA said. Housing Expediter Frank R. 
Creedon reported that 59,309 new perma- 
nent housing units were completed in Jan- 
uary, a new postwar high. New units 
started in January totaled 42,100. 


Surplus property. Schools were offered 
a chance to buy millions of dollars’ worth 
of surplus machine tools and miscellaneous 
equipment at 5 per cent of fair value. A 
new ruling by War Assets Administration 
placed in the special school sales category 
more than 300 different types of metal- 
woking machinery. In addition, 34-items 
such as hand fire extinguishers, telescopes, 
magnifiers, combustion controls and meas- 
uring instruments were offered for sale at 
5 por cent of value to both health and edu- 
cational institutions. 


Air transport. A temporary 10 per cent 
increase in fares charged by 16 U.S. air 
lines was approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The increase had_ been 
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sought by the air lines to meet rising op- 
erating costs. CAB’s order made the higher 
fares effective for 90 days. In that period 
a study will be made to determine whether 
the increase should be permanent. Most of 
the air lines also had asked for higher mail- 

carrying rates, but CAB announced no de- 
cision on mail rates. 


Auto output. February production of 
new automobiles totaled 263,998, CPA 
announced. This is slightly higher than the 
252,100 total for January. Commercial- 
truck production reached a new high of 
114,909 units, including 47,902 light trucks. 
Shortage of castings, due to scarcity of pig 
iron, and the continued steel shortages 
prevented higher output during the month 
of February of both trucks and autos, ac- 
cording to CPA. 


Armed forces. Candidates for the 
Coast Guard Academy were told to apply 
for entrance examinations before April 1. 
Treasury Department said applications 
should be addressed to the Commandant, 
U.S. Coast Guard, Washington, D.C. 
Nation-wide competitive examinations will 
be held May 7 and 8. U.S. citizens 17 to 
22 years old who are high-school graduates 
are eligible. 

War Department announced receipt of 
more than 5,600,000 claims for terminal- 
leave pay from veterans of World War IT, 
urged an estimated 5,000,000 more to file 
their claims as soon as possible. Payment 
of all claims on hand in mid-March is 
expected to be completed within the next 
two months. Payments to date total 
$788,571,402, of which $735,668,873 was 
paid in bonds and $52,902,529 in cash. 


Lend-Lease. The Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration is now formally out of business, the 
State Department announced. The agency 
has sent more than $50,000,000,000 in aid 
to other nations since March, 1941. Lend- 
Lease legislation will remain in effect until 
July 1, 1949, and the few remaining Lend- 
Lease matters will be handled by the 
State Department’s Office of Finance and 
Economic Development. 
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a Sofa series showing how American Brake Shoe research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation. 


ry 


THE 


Seer stone gives way relative- 
ly quickly to the force of dripping water. 
Hard rock succumbs to the inexorable 
drip only after centuries of resistance. 
But, Wear is as inevitable as time. 

Modern scientists know that wear is 
inevitable. Yet Brake Shoe’s scientists and 
engineers work continuously to postpone 
its effects—to create greater and greater 
resistance to wear in the machines of in- 
dustry, 

They work with complex theories and 
delicate instruments—and with experi- 
enced knowledge of the behavior of iron, 
steel, brass, bronze and plastics under 
Wearing conditions, such as impact, abra- 
sion, friction, corrosion and heat. 

Over the years, Brake Shoe’s ten divi- 
sions and its metallurgical laboratories and 
experimental foundry, have helped mate- 
tially to reduce many problems of wear. 


INEXORABLE DRIP 


In one instance, Brake Shoe added twen- 
ty-two years to the life span of log haul 
chains in the lumber mills of the West. 
Steel mill bearings that once wore out in 
two weeks, now last six months. The life 
of a plowshare has been multiplied 15 
times. And today, rail erossings, shovel 
dippers, pump and dredge parts are made 
of a steel that gets tougher with use. 

Brake Shoe’s knowledge, its wear-resist- 

ant parts and its research for tomorrow 
are your best defense against the ravages 
of wear in your machines, 
“Hard Surfacing By Fusion Welding”, first of 
a series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear 
resistance, is ready to mail. Results of practical 
experience and extensive research. Of parti- 
cular interest to engineers and others who select 
or specify materials. A request on your letter- 
head will bring it to you. 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


STROBOSCOPIC PHOTO BY GJON MILt 


am 
Ten Divisions produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U. S. and Canada: 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 
SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 











Picture of a business 
man after he tested 


Patapar 


Looks pleased doesn’t he? He made a real 
find — Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. Here 
was a paper that could be boiled and re- 
main strong. It was just what he needed 
to solve a special problem in his business. 

Time and again business men who have 
been searching for a material to do special 
jobs have found the answer in this unique 


Paper. 
It’s strong when wet 
boil-proof 
grease-resisting 


Soak Patapar in water. Boil it! Out it comes 
strong and glistening. 

Wrap grease, or oily things in it— 
Patapar resists penetration. 

Patapar is odorless, tasteless, pure of 
texture— doesn’t give off any “papery” taste 
to delicate foods. 


How others are 
using Patapar 


As a food wrapper, Patapar protects 
products like butter, meats, shortening, fish, 
cheese, frozen foods. It is used for packag- 
ing cottonseed oil compounds, putty, for 
lining motor oil containers, for rubber 
mold liners, for making hair waving pads, 
lamp shades, map tracing papers. These are 
just a few of hundreds of ways business 
men are making use of Patapar. 


e 
We print it 
Our plants are specially equipped for print- 
ing Patapar economically with brand names 
and colorful designs. We print by letter- 
press or offset lithography in one or several 
colors. Expert craftsmen 
handle every detail—from 


1P d 
the first rough sketch to the <<" 
delivered job. panes 

For more information areas 


about Patapar and its ap- 
plications write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet U. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





Patapor Keymork 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 
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as a result of federal court 


use the source ma- 
terials of atomic energy, uranium and 
thorium, for manufacturing, research or 
other purposes without getting a permit 
from the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Commission establishes strict controls over 
these materials. After March licenses 
are required to transfer, deliver, receive or 
export the atomic source materials. Some 
commercial and research firms will be able 
to qualify for licenses. Heavy penalties are 
provided for violators. 


YOU CANNOT 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid responsibility for 
errors in your income tax return on the 
ground that the mistakes resulted from 
the negligence of someone you employed to 
prepare the return. The U.S. Tax Court 
holds that a husband and wife must pay 
negligence penalties because an agent they 
hired to prepare their returns listed deduc- 
tions to which they were not entitled. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to bargain 
with the certified union in your plant on 
the issue of a closed shop. The National 
Labor Relations Board rules that one em- 
ployer violated the Wagner Act, by refus- 
ing to bargain in good faith, when he made 
withdrawal of closed-shop demands a con- 
dition for continuing negotiations. The 
Board’s view was that the employer was 
required to bargain on this issue, though 
he was not bound to accept the union’s 
demands. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard former export 


controls for 10 commodities that pre- 


viously required individual exporting 
licenses. Items removed from the export 


positive list by the Office of International 
Trade include condensed sweetened milk 
and cream, and certain types of wood- 
working machinery, pipe, bags, malt and 
malt extract. 

* & & 

YOU CAN, as a user of antimony, apply 
for allocations of the metal without speci- 
fying any particular grade. The Office of 
Temporary Controls drops the requirement 
that users specify the grades they need. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT usually expect to be re- 


imbursed, under a Government cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract for funds donated to 


News = 
What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 
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and administrative decision 






your employes’ welfare organization f 
building and operating cafeterias in you 
plant. The War Department Board ; 
Contract Appeals rules that one employe 
cannot recover either his original donaticg 
or his losses from the operation of gy 
cafeterias, unless profits from the unde: 
taking would have been credited to cost 












* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cost plus Army contre 
tor, probably count on being reimburse) 
for the costs of Christmas presents geyj 
to your employes overseas. The War Dp 
partment Board of Contract Appeal 
allows one contractor to recover such cos 
on the theory that maintenance of ey 
ployes’ morale is a legitimate welfs 
expense. 






























* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a sugar dealer, faj 
to deposit all of your No. 53 stamps ij 
your ration-bank account by April 9%, ; 
you have one of these accounts. This & 
posit deadline for wholesalers and retailey 
is moved up by the Office of Price Admiy 
istration to avoid confusion over outstant 
ing stamps of both 5 and 10-pound value 
Retailers who do not use ration-banj 
accounts must turn over all No. 53 stam 
to their suppliers by April 15. 















* * * 





YOU CAN soon follow new rules ij 
developing oil and gas resources on tl 
Government’s public lands. Regulation 
governing these exploration and develop 
ment rights are being liberalized by tk 
Department of the Interior under t 
amended Federal Mineral Leasing Act. 









* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to take an it 
come tax deduction for payments mat 
by your corporation in compromising 
threatened lawsuit involving title to pry 
erty. A circuit court of appeals deci 
in one case that such expenses should 4 
treated as capital outlay, and are not é 
ductible as business expenses. 

* * * 

YOU CAN now export commodities! 

Hungary under a general license. provi 


that the exported items are not in scall 
supply in the U.S. The Office of Inte 


national Trade eases regulations th 
previously required special licenses ! 


shipments to Hungary. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings! 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus coniil 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Uniren St! 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic maten 
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NO, MR. WOODPECKER, but like stone “Cen- 
tury” Asbestos Siding Shingles are extremely 
durable and proof against the enemies of wood 
—fire, weather, temperature extremes, rot, 
rodents, termites. That’s because they’re made 
of indestructible asbestos and portland cement, 
combined under great hydraulic pressure. 


THEY ARE GRAINED like cypress with a beau- 
tifully weathered finish that defies time and 
the elements. In fact, these K&M “Century” 
Siding Shingles actually grow tougher with 
age...and add extra years to the life of the house. 


Natine made Ahstbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e 


AMBLER e 
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ATTRACTIVE, too. K&M “Century” Siding 
Shingles come in two permanent shades—shell 
white and graytone—and with a choice of two 
butt line styles—straight or wavy. 


AND ECONOMICAL, for they are quickly 
applied, require no protective paint, and future 
maintenance is practically nil. 

WRITE TODAY for information on this and 
other K&M Asbestos Products—‘“Century” 
APAC sheet material ... Sprayed “Limpet”™™ 
Asbestos Insulation and Acous- 


tical Material . .. many others. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Sold fr p24¢= 


Back in 1626, when Dutch settlers purchased Manhattan Island from 
the Indians with cloth, beads and trinkets valued at about $24... 
couple of ox carts undoubtedly could have handled all the hauling 
requirements of the 200 colonists. 


Today, New York City’s 7,000,000 citizens rely upon more than 100,000 
motor trucks for their very life and livelihood. Trucks distribute 100 
per cent of the market produce. Trucks move 300,000 families annually. 
Trucks maintain 5,000 miles of streets. Trucks deliver meat and milk, 
bread and building material, fuel and furniture . . . virtually everything 
upon which the nation’s largest city depends. 


Motor transport also plays an outstanding part in the life of every 
person in every section of the country. And GMC trucks . . . available 
for every type of light, medium and heavy duty hauling . . . are out: 
standing in the field of motor transport. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


News@ren Washington, D. C. 
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The way things are going, these seem to be reasonable prospects: 

A deal, not a clear break, will come from bargaining in Moscow. 

A break, however, if it comes, will] not mean any early war. 

Out of either a deal or a break, decision will come to revive Germany. 

A_revival of industry in Japan is to be permitted soon, too. 

A decision will be made by Congress, after argument, to put more dollars 
into Greece and to give military supplies to Turkey. 

George Marshall, shaping policy for U.S., holds the high cards. Josef 
Stalin, calling the turns for Russia, is sitting with a weak hand. U.S. has the 
goods, the dollar loans that can be translated into goods, a voice in the indus-= 
trial Ruhr and Rhineland, control of the seas that lead to world markets, power 
to rebuild Japan in the shape desired, the atom bomb. Russia has only her hold 
on Eastern Europe, her Communist parties with 18,000,000 members able to stir 
trouble around the world, her great underdeveloped land empire. 

Marshall has things Stalin badly needs and must pay for to get. 





People in U.S. might as well get accustomed to idea of far-off places, to 
. the thought that this country is up to its ears in world affairs. 
There always is great surprise and some shock when some venture abroad is 
mentioned, when it is realized that Americans ventured away from home. 
But just look around the world, as things already stand: 
In Greece, U.S. has a $500,000,000 investment which either has to be backed 
up and realized on, or let go by default to Russia. 
| from In Iran, U.S. advisers are helping to guide things with U.S. backing. 
ee In Saudi_Arahia, U.S. oil companies are investing heavily and Americans are 








auling taking a very deep interest that is growing, not diminishing. 

In China, U.S. has put in close to $2,000,000,000 directly. U.S., too, has 
00,000 just fought a war to keep Japan from dominating China and is not likely now to 
te 100 sit back if Russia moves in where Japan wasn't permitted to go. 
nually, In Korea, U.S. is making a big investment. 
= In Japan, this country is ruling 70,000,000 Japanese as absolute boss. 
yt ing 


In the Philippines, U.S. is giving up political rule, but is keeping the 
military bases that are desired and is retaining trade and property r‘chts. 
evety In the Pacific, this country is insisting on control of strategic islands. 
ailable In Western Europe, U.S. is in Germany and Austria and Italy after fighting 
e out two wars at great cost in dollars, materials and men, to keep Europe from being 
dominated by Germany. It is hardly to be expected that this country now will 
pull back to let Europe be dominated by Russia, instead of Germany. 

People may shudder when they think about it all, but they're in so far that 
there is no chance now to pull back into the home shell, no chance to do any-= 
thing much but try to figure out how to run a badly damaged world. 























Problems to be solved, not dodged; include these: 
1. How to get the world off the dole and back to work. 

2. How to get international machinery into working order. 

5. How to run things so nations can pay back the dollars they borrow. 






















(over) 
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There also is a big problem involved in trying to end the "gimme" line that 
many nations take automatically. U.S. has poured its $500,000,000 into Greece, 
where there are only 7,500,000 peonle, and there's hardly a trace left. On that 
basis, U.S. could pour $500,000,000,000 into the underprivileged parts of the 
world as a whole and not come up with much to show for it. 

That's why a decision is taken to stress recovery over relief, to try to get 
people to work again instead of living on handouts from U.S. More cynical of- 
ficials wouldn't be surprised if several nations suddenly discover Communist 
threats, hoping thereby to assure themselves a steady flow of cash dollars. 

U.S. is up to its ears in the world. There's no doubt about that. There is 
real doubt, however, whether this country knows what to do with its power, 
whether it can figure out how to turn it all into a paying proposition. 





United Nations can't help mich urtil big nations give up veto power. 
U.N. has no police force, no credit, no authority over anybody. 
World Bank and Monetary Fund may help somewhat, but only if U.S. peovle put 
their dollars into World Bank securities, and if other countries really do give 
it up the devices they use to control and manipulate currencies. 
if Big Four conferences may be the merns of running things for a time if Russia 


plays ball; otherwise there may be Big Three conferences. 


Venture in Greece and Turkev won't cost manv new cash dollars. 

Bigeest_cost will be in sustained military budgets. 

A budvet of $35,000,000,000 is the smallest to exnect. 

Added _foreifn relief will account for about $950,000.000 of that amount. 

A tax_cut of 10 per cent on the average, more for small incomes, less for 
large incomes, remains probable for 1947 individual income. Anv cut is likely MI 
to apply on income received after July 1, not before. The cut next year then 
would be 20 per cent on the average. 


Mr. Truman's second honeymoon period is about to be unset bv Conrress. 
A _tax_cut, opposed by the White House, will involve a veto decision. 
Wage and Hour Act changes, being voted by Conpress, face a White House veto 








as they now are written. That means some hard feelinrs. So 
Labor-law changes, too, probably are to be more drastic than Mr. Truman stan 
will accept, in light of his desire to hold the labor vote in 1948. That may So t 
mean another veto and some more hard feelings inside and outside Congress. and 
Economy moves by Congress, likewise, are to annoy the President. it fr 
Chances are that the Republican Congress, in months ahead, will begin to aie 
toss one hot issue after another to the President. Mr. Truman, in recent “Wh 
months, has been tossing the issues back to Congress, but he cannot’ do that when ing 
the issue involves either accepting or rejecting specific bills. _ 
The Truman popularity curve, rising strongly of late, could reverse. gotte 





Prices are very unlikely to be marked down voluntarily by businessmen. 

Price levels will stay up as long as demand is sustained, as long, too, as 
it seems that another wage increase must be absorbed. 

Prices, however, are so high in many lines that slackening of demand is 
probably to force a downward revision, starting in months just ahead. 

Construction prices are slowing new projects in many areas. 

Auto prices, in the higher-priced types, are resulting in a noticeable let- 
down in new demand that can have an effect later in the year. 

Food prices, particularly in meats, have brought a buyers’ strike. 

Clothing prices are at a level that is slowing demand. 

The effort to induce price markdowns at this time, without waiting for 
markets themselves to force adjustment, apparently isn't to work. 






















See also pages ll, 14, 19, 44. 
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MEET THE LITTLE MORON! 


This little moron and his little moron 
helpers were building a house, under- 
stand? 

So the little moron went to the boss 
and asked him if they should build 
it from the top down or from the 
bottom up. 


“Why, build it from the bottom UP, 
of course!’ the boss replied. 


The little moron turned and yelled to 
his helpers: ‘‘Tear ’er down, boys! We 
gotta start all over!”’ 


N.W. AYER & SON 


Poor little moron, he goes on and on 
—for Americans never tire of making 
up new tales about his goofy escapades. 
Good tales, too. We’ve got a national 
talent for the “‘artistic lie’’! 


But Americans also have their 
sterner side. When our business men 
call a meeting, weigh an idea, lay a 
plan—tney pay strict attention to the 
facts and figures. 

There’s nothing “artistic’? about 





these figures, either. They’re accurate, 
objective, on-the-beam. They’ve got 
to be! That’s why modern business 
Management—more and more—gets 
its figures by means of Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines! 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1726 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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Extra power...extra 
profits 


‘Fairbanks-Morse opposed-piston diesel opens the 


way to higher railroad income, lower operating costs 


Fairbanks-Morse 













A name worth remembering 


as hi 


a po 

Sec, powerful, trustworthy... | : - 
. ° Vide 

the Fairbanks-Morse diesel loco- | affor 
motive that is fast proving its worth Fat 4] 





as an important railroad revenue- 


builder. 


A great propulsion engine of 
unique design...the Fairbanks- 
Morse opposed-piston diesel. Two 
pistons in each cylinder are driven 
apart by a central explosion—thus 
eliminating need for cylinder 
heads, valves or valve-activating 
mechanisms. 


In service today, Fairbanks- 
Morse opposed-piston diesels to- 
taling more than 3}4 million horse- 
power prove the simplicity, oper- 
ating economy and low mainte- 
nance cost of this engine. 
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J.S.-RUSSIAN ACCORD AHEAD? 
PRESSURE FOR CO-OPERATION 


Power Mr. Meachell Can Wield for a Showdown With Premier Stalin 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





cause diplomatic protocol otherwise would 
limit Secretary Marshall to negotiating 
with Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov. 
Mr. Marshall, it is known, will welcome 
such a discussion with Mr. Stalin. In this, 
he has the backing not only of President 
Truman, but also of Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, who has 


and to some extent disorganized, she is 
in no condition to fight a new war. 


Changes in Soviet policy 
that will be insisted upon. 
Outlook for peace treaties 


Further, she needs too much from the 
Western world to cut herself off from it. 

As a result, Mr. Stalin is expected, at 
some point during the Moscow conference, 
to open the way for a thorough discussion 
of issues dividing the Big Two powers. In 
this, he would have to take the lead, be- 


A break between this country and Rus- 
sia apparently is to be avoided at Moscow. 
The outlook is that a new accord, or at 
least a truce, will be patched up, instead. 
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George C. Marshall, acting for the 
U.S. as Secretary of State, has been ready 
for a complete break with Russia, if that 
was the Russian wish—if that was the 
price that would have to be paid to avoid 
giving great new concessions to Russia. 
Before Mr. Marshall went to Moscow, 
this Government had considered issuing 
a flat statement naming Russia as an 
aggressor. The announcement of support 
for Greece and Turkey actually was a 
compromise, intended to give Russia an 
idea of what to expect if co-operation 
proves impossible. 

Josef Stalin, making Russia’s decisions 
as her Premier, likewise has prepared for 
a possible break by taking a strong hand 
in countries along Russia’s border. But 
evidence is piling up that Russia cannot 
afford, and does not desire, a clear break 
at this time. Crippled, poverty-stricken 














ROUND TABLE AT MOSCOW 


urged that every effort be made to ter- 
minate the controversies between Russia 
and the United States. 

The present situation, in the view of 
informed officials, gives Mr. Marshall the 
whip hand in the dealings at Moscow. The 
line-up now is the reverse of what it was 
at Yalta two years ago, when the late 
President Roosevelt made major conces- 
sions to assure Russia’s participation in the 
war against Japan and her support for 
the United Nations. Now, the U.S. appears 
to be in position to exact co-operation 
from Russia on a whole series of issues in 
return for only moderate concessions by 
this country. 

On Germany, Mr. Marshall’s advan- 
tage lies in the fact that the western zones, 
controlled by U.S. and Britain, contain 
the Ruhr, most important industrial cen- 
ter on the European continent. Russia 


—Acme 


... the present situation seemed to give Mr. Marshall the whip hand 
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Spread of Communist Strength 
Total world membership in Communist parties, according to a chart displayed 
I part g display 
at a recent Communist conference in London, is more than 18,000,000. Figures on 
the chart for the more important countries are given below. 
EUROPE Netherlands 50,000 Mexico 25.000 

Austria 150.000 Norway 33.000 Paraguay 8.000 
Belgium 100.000 Poland 600,000 Peru 35.000 
Bulgaria 450.000 Rumania 500,000 United States 74.000 
Czechoslovakia —_ 1,000,000 Sweden 46.000 Uruguay 15.000 
inninel: 60.000 Switzerland 21,000 Venezuela 10,000 
nla 28 000 US. 5.8. 6.000.000 
France 1,300,000 S = ASIA 
G a WESTERN HEMISPHEPE China 2,000 000 
2a Uns Argentina 30.000 In«lia 53.700 

ag 1576500 Brazil 130000 Japan 6.000 
. $ estern zones 550.000 Canada 23.000 Korea 50.000 
Great Britain 43.000 Chile 50.000 
Greece 400.000 Colombia 10.000 AUSTRALASIA 
Hungary 650,000 Cuba 152.009 Australia 25.000 
Italy 2,200,000 Ecuador 2,500 New Zealand 2,000 








desperately needs goods from the Ruhr 
as reparations, but she cannot get them 
without U.S. consent. Also, Russia is 
extremely anxious to avoid any setup 
that will permit the Ruhr to become a 
military arsenal for future use against her. 

Secretary Marshall is determined not 
to let Russia share in either goods or con- 
trol of the Ruhr unless she permits Ger- 
many to go back to work as an economic 
unit and shares both goods and control 
of Eastern Germany with the Western 
powers. Another condition is that Russia 
must not, by intrigue and _ infiltration, 
seek to make Germany an ally against 
the West. Such a settlement of the Ger- 
man question Mr. Marshall regards as 
fundamental to the recovery of all Europe 
and the building of a peaceful postwar 
world. 

Terms for Austria are closely linked 
with the bargaining over Germany. Here 
Mr. Stalin has at least a small advantage. 
By conceding on the points still in dispute 
—the question of whether Austrian assets 
seized by the Nazis should be considered 
German assets when figuring reparations 
and the question of the strip of Austrian 
territory claimed by Yugoslavia—he can 
facilitate an over-all agreement with the 
United States. But he is in position to 
hold up final agreement on the Austrian 
treaty until a settlement on Germany has 
been reached. 

In the event that Mr. Stalin joins in 
agreements on Germany and Austria and 
is willing to discuss U. S.-Russian relations 
in general, Mr. Marshall will press on to 
other issues. 

Soviet propaganda. If the oppor- 
tunity offers, Secretary Marshall will em- 
phasize to Premier Stalin that no lasting 
U.S.-Russian accord can be reached as 
long as Russia is fostering a world-wide 
campaign of propaganda hostile to the 
United States. A checkup by U.S. offi- 
cials has shown that in many countries the 
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United States is po 'trayed in five stere- 
undemocratic, 
culturally 


imperialistic, 
reactionary, and 


otvpes—as 
militaristic, 
backward. 

If this country refuses loans and favors, 
she is portrayed as rich and selfish. If she 
mpl-es foreign loans or grants favors. she is 
declared to be seeking to enslave foreign 
peoanle. Tf she tales a firm position on 
anv motter, she is called militaristie and 
If she yields, she is said 
to be weak-kneed and her action is con- 
strued as a withdrawal to isolationism. 

These descriptions of the U.S. are spread 
by means of rad’o and the printed word, 
and are echoed hv Communist parties over 
the world in their drives for memhers and 
influence. Concern of U.S. officials is in- 
tensified by the extent to which the Com- 
munist movement has grown. As the table 
on this page shows, Communist leaders are 
claimine more than 18,000,000 members in 
the world. The parties are especially strong 
in such key countries as France, Italy and 
Greece, in Europe: and Cuba, Brazil, Mex- 
ico and Canada, in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. Marshall is prepared to tell Mr. 
Stalin that no protestations of friendship 
by Russia will be convincing until she 
stops using the world-wide Communist 
movement as a weapon against the United 
States. 

Balkans and Middle East. This coun- 
try also insists that any U.S.-Russian 
accord worth the name must be based on 
clear and firm agreements regarding areas 
where the Russian and U.S.-British zones 
of influence meet. The U.S. already has 
taken a firm stand in support of Greece 
and Turkey and against any Soviet en- 
croachment on these countries, direct or 
indirect. That stand is to be backed up by 
money and military aid, if Congress ap- 
proves, and by the forthcoming visit of 
12 U.S. warships to Greek ports and the 
Dardanelles. 


imnersaHictic. 


ee 


Far East. Other stumbling blocks to 4 
U.S.-Russian accord are to be found in the 
Far East—especially in Korea, now arb. 
trarily split between U.S. and Russian 
armed forces. The U.S. is letting Russian 
leaders know that she is determined to 
keep her troops in Korea as long as Rus. 
sian troops are there. Also, plans now are 
being shaped for U.S. development of 
industries in Korea, at a possible cost of 
more than $200,000,000 a year. If Russia 
allows the artificial line dividing Korea 
to be dissolved, that program may be 
applied to the entire country. But, if 
Korea remains split, the U.S. will go 
ahead with the program in her own zone. 

In regard to China, Secretary Marshall 
is making it clear, both to Russia and to 
Congress at home, that he is opposed to 
U.S. intervention in the civil war, as long 
as Russia keeps hands off. The Com. 
munist armies have just lost their capital 
of Yenan to the Nationalists, and he js 
convinced that, without Russian help, the 
Communists have no chance to win con- 
trol of the country. Also, for practical mili- 
tary reasons, Mr. Marshall and the U.S, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are opposed to giving 
military aid to the Nationalists. The U.S, 
already has poured about $2,000,000,000 
into China since V-J Day, and the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime still is unwilling to follow 
U.S. guidance of any kind. These facets 
account for the difference between U.S. 
policies in China and in Greece. 

As to Japan, a peace treaty still is to be 
written, but no important issue dividing 
the two big powers over the Japanese treaty 
is in sight. Disposition of the Ryukyu, 
Bonin and other Japanese islands remains 
to be settled, but no argument concerning 
them has yet arisen. 

Atomic energy. Over and beyond all 
the territorial matters is the question of 
atomic-energy control. U.S. officials point 
out that the ultimate test of any U.S- 
Russian accord will be acceptance and 
actual operation of an effective control 
plan. At present, the whole issue is dead- 
locked in the Security Council of the 
United Nations. But the Russian stand 
varies from time to time, and U.S. officials 
still are hopeful that, if other obstacles to 
U. S.-Russian co-operation can be removed, 
this problem eventually can be solved. 

Showdown. Despite the many points 
of disagrcement between Russia and the 
United States, both’ Secretary Marshall 
and Senator Vandenberg believe the effort 
to resolve them is worth making. But the 
showdown stage has been reached. If 
agreement over Germany within a reason- 
able time proves impossible, this Govert- 
ment will go ahead without Russia. h 
that event, intensive efforts will be made to 
restore production in Western Germaiy, 
Southern Korea and Japan, and to win %# 
many friends as possible in the non-Soviet 
portion of the world. 
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PEACETIME DRAFT: 6-MONTH PLAN 


Impetus to Army-Navy Proposal From Growth of Tensions Abroad 


Choices for later training 
of all youths over 18 after 
half year spent in camp 


A peacetime draft of young men for 
military training is in prospect again. This 
is true even though the wartime draft ends 
March 31. Youths no longer need to regis- 
ter for Selective Service on reaching 18. 
There are no more calls to service. 

The lapse in conscription, however, can 
be temporary. The reason is that universal 
military training, on a modified basis, is 
coming back to life as an issue. This revival 
isencouraged by growing tensions in world 
affairs and by a compromise on the system 
of military training that will be offered to 
Congress for approval. 

The new plan, as it is shaping up now, 
calls basically for six months rather than a 
year of full-time service. It is changed from 
earlier plans in other particulars as well. In 
essence, the plan provides this outlook for 
young men still under 20, if it is accepted: 

At 17, all youths are to be registered 
for universal training, much as they were 
under Selective Service. In its first year of 
operation, the program is to register every 
young man of 17, 18 and 19. 

At 18, most of those registered under 
the proposed plan are to be inducted for 








The pilot camp at Fort Knox, Ky., for 
enlisted 
training 


combines military 
civilian supervision 


recruits 
with 
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six months of full-time and another six 
months of part-time training. Those still 
in high school are to be deferred until 
graduation. 

Exemptions will be few, if Congress ac- 
cepts this plan. .Physical and mental 
standards will be much lower than in the 
Army. Only those who have ailments 
making them unfit for school are to be 
disqualified. 

Full-time training for six months is pro- 
posed for each trainee, to be given in an 
Army-like camp near his home. Special 
camps are to be provided, with more 
elaborate barracks, refreshments limited 
to soft drinks, profanity banned, a strict 
moral code enforced, and courts-martial 
run by trainees themselves. 

Pay is to be considerably under Army 
rates, probably at $7 to $15 a month. This 
is to provide spending money during the 
training period and is in addition to free 
food, quarters, medical attention and 
uniforms. 

Type of training, as planned now, is to 
be largely military, including the use of 
arms and some basic tactics. But the new 
plan emphasizes academic instruction for 
those needing it, vocational training, and 
much physical conditioning. Idea is to 
give only basic training in the military 
field, to be followed up with more special- 
ized training in subsequent part-time 
courses. 

Status of the trainee remains that of a 
civilian. He will not be available for 
service overseas, for combat, or for other 
use by the Army or Navy except in an 
emergency declared by Congress. ‘ 

Moreover, the trainee is not subject to 
the Articles of War, but is to be governed 
by a special code of conduct. While the 
Army provides the instructors and facili- 
ties, a civilian advisory board which will 
be appointed by the President is to super- 
vise the plan. 

Part-time training is to follow this 
six-month course for an additional six 
months or longer. These choices are offered 
the trainee for this phase of the program, 
as it is shaping up now: 

National-guard or reserve membership 
for six months is one choice. This involves 
military training one or two nights a week, 
with per diem pay at Army rates of $2.50 
a day for privates for each day of actual 
training. 

Specialist training in an approved tech- 
nical trade or vocational school is another 
choice, with tuition paid by the Govern- 
ment in some cases. 

College ROTC courses are a third 
choice, under an agreement to complete 


the four-year course and accept a reserve 


officer’s commission, if offered, upon 
graduation. 


Enlistment in the Regular Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps, or appointment to any 
of the service academies, finally, is accepted 
as a means of completing the individual’s 
training. 

All except the last of these require the 
individual to be in the Enlisted Reserve or 
some other reserve component of the serv- 
ice. For those accepting Government aid 
for their education, further military service 
is to be required. 

Prospects that this plan, or one similar 
to it, will be approved by Congress now ap- 
pear at least 50-50. Some 72 per cent of 
Americans favor such a program, according 
to a recent Gallup poll. The plan is backed 
by the White House, the State Depart- 
ment, the Army and the Navy. A pilot 
camp already is in operation at Fort Knox, 
Ky., to perfect this type of training. And 
much of its cost, estimated at about $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, could be deducted from 
Army appropriations, on the theory that a 
smaller standing force will be needed if 
larger reserves are available. These argu- 
ments are being presented to a Congress 
already impressed by the need for more 
military power to back up the U.S. stand 
in an unsettled world. 





Besides basic army training, the pro- 


gram includes vocational guidance 
and a_ special code of conduct 
—U. S. Army 
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Guidance, Not Dole, For Greece 


U. S. Plan for Reviving Nation by Economic, Governmental Reforms 


Tasks requiring engineers, 
military men, experts on 
agriculture and currency 


Greece is a laboratory for America’s 
experiment in a broad, postwar foreign 
policy. It is a testing ground for men and 
methods in an effort to get the world set up 
in business. Back of the experiment lies 
the hope that a busy and well-fed nation 
will that 
such a nation will turn its back upon Com- 


choose peace instead of war; 
munism. 

In Greece, the United States will find 
out whether it is possible to make a going 
concern out of a nation that is prostrate. 
The experiment will serve as a guide to 
relations with other nations. Military mis- 
sions, planners and technicians are to be 
substituted for a The millions of 
dollars that have been poured into doles 
for Greece have been soaked up—without 
effect. Now a new technique is to be tried. 

The old policy is being written off 
as a failure. Since the war started, the 
United States and Great Britain have put 
upward of $1,046,000,000 into Greece. In 
the two years since the fighting ended, 
$500,000,000 has gone there for relief and 
rehabilitation in the form of gifts and 
loans and ships and supplies. 


dole. 


Size of the Aid 
Poured Into Greece 











U.S. SHIPS, SUPPLIES 


BANK LOANS 


AND EXPORT-IMPORT $ 125,000,000 4 
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In spite of these gifts and loans, the 
nation still is powerless. The Government 
is ineffective and faces armed resistance. 
The tax structure is archaic. Industry, 
transportation, communications, agricul- 
ture, fishing, all are stagnant. A large 
share of the population is hungry and 
without shelter or clothing. There is little 
to show for the $500,000,000 other than 
a growing conviction that a dole is not 
the answer to the world’s problems. 

A new line of approach had to be 
found. The strategic location of Greece, 
standing as it does beside the Mediter- 
ranean and along the fringes of Commu- 
nist-dominated countries, makes it impor- 
tant in the eyes of American policy makers 
that this nation be able to handle its own 
affairs. So the new line will be tried out 
in Greece. 

The plan envisages a series of short- 
range steps by the United States to estab- 
lish Greece as a going concern again. After 
that, the hope is that Greece will be able 
to qualify for loans from the World Bank 
which will put the economy on a per- 
manently self-supporting basis. 

Main outlines of the plan call for the 
initial use of $300,000,000 of American 
money in Greece. Of this, about $50,000,- 
000, perhaps more, will go for relief. It 
will come from the $350,000,000 European- 
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. * POPULATION: 


relief measure now pending in Congress, 
The remaining $250,000,000 will come 
from the $400,000,000 that is being re 
quested for use in Greece and Turkey, 

The relief money will pick up the load 
that the United Nations Relief and Reha. 
bilitation Administration is laying down, 
This money will go primarily for food and 
medical supplies, but clothing, fuel, ferti- 
lizer, insecticides and seeds also are to be 
included. 

Military supplies and equipment are to 
be provided from surplus Army and Navy 
stocks. The total may reach $150,000,000, 
Some hope it may be kept to a smaller 
figure. State Department officials say that 
Greece must have an efficient Army, not 
for aggression, but for use at home. 

Rehabilitation of railroads will require 
about $65,000,000. These were systemati- 
cally destroyed by the Germans. In spite 
of a $25,000,000 loan from the Export- 
Import Bank—only a part of which has 
been used—the railroads still are able to 
handle only about 30 per cent of their 
prewar tonnage. 

Repairs to roads and wharves will take 
about $35,000,000. Most of the bridges and 
tunnels were destroyed during the war. 
Roads that are open are all but impassable 
Lack of transportation in the important 


food-producing areas of Northeastem 
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Greece is heightening the food problem. 
The two principal harbors—Piraeus, which 
serves Athens, and Salonika—are only par- 
tially in operation. The Greek fishing fleet 
was destroyed. 

The governmental machinery of Greece 
is to get an overhauling during the process 
of the rehabilitation work. This does not 
necessarily mean an alteration in the 
form of the Government, which is a con- 
stitutional monarchy. But it does mean a 
revision of the Government to include mod- 
em practices. 

All of this means that the United 
States will send a group of technical ex- 
perts into Greece to show them how to 
restore their own country. A considerable 
amount of materials will be sent from this 
country for them to work with. 

American engineers will be sent to 
show how to rebuild the bridges and tun- 
nels, to get railroad and dock repair work 
to moving, 

A military mission of about 100 officers 
and 900 men will help to organize Greek 
forces and keep order while the economic 
machinery is being overhauled. 

Greek currency, now on an inflationary 
fampage, will be stabilized. The nation 
has no controls over imports and exports. 
Consequently, goods that are needed in 
Greece are allowed to flow out of the coun- 
try. And at a time when Greeks are starv- 
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ing, luxury items stream into the country. 
Black markets flourish and the rich are 
getting richer. 

The uncertain currency situation is pre- 
venting the export of Greek tobacco, 
which is back to a prewar production rate. 
Growers don’t like to sell because their 
money is subject to inflation. Moreover, 
there is little they can buy with the money. 
Olive-oil producers are in a similar situ- 
ation. 

Agricultural experts will be sent from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to show how Greek agricultural pro- 
duction can be improved. Farm machinery 
will be introduced into Greece on a 
broader scale. In some areas, Greek farmers 
still use oxen and the wooden plow, much 
as they did in the time of Homer. 

Fiscal experts will go from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, the Treasury and 
the Budget Bureau to help the Greek 
Government work out a modern tax sys- 
tem. Dominated as it is, and has been, by a 
group of wealthy Greeks, the nation has no 
income tax. Most of the money for opera- 
tion of the Government comes from a kind 
of sales tax, and the burden is passed on 
to the consumer. 

Export and import controls are to be 
worked out to halt the outflow of necessi- 
ties and the influx of luxuries. 

The budgetary and fiscal experts will 
make a study of the Greek fiscal system, 
suggest new laws and supervise the ma- 
chinery that goes into effect. State Depart- 
ment experts say that, unless the whole 
tax and budgetary system is_ revised, 
Greece cannot raise funds to take are of 
its needs, even with U.S. help. 

Civil-service reform is to accompany 
this work. What with the scramble for a 
livelihood in Greece, lax supervision and 
archaic job-dispensation methods, the 
civil service of the Greek Government is 
overloaded with employes. Many of them 
lack competence. Charges of corrupt ad- 
ministration and the sale of Government 
jobs have been heard. 

One American official says a mild de- 
scription of the Greek Government is that 
it is in a state of total collapse. There 
have been 13 governments since the liber- 
ation of Greece. Communist-led guerrilla 
forces are making a battleground of North- 
ern Greece. Government departments are 
openly sniping at each other. 

Greek morale is low. The poor are un- 
derfed and discontented. They see the 
black markets flourishing, without either 
price or ration controls, and the rich get- 
ting richer. Discouragement is widespread. 
One American investigator in Greece, 
passing over a bad stretch of roads, asked 
an idle Greek why his people did not repair 
them. “Oh, let the British fix them,” re- 
plied the Greek with a shrug. 

American hopes. The United States 
Government is fully aware of the demoral- 
ized situation into which it is moving in 
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RELIEF FEEDING 
... doles have failed 





Greece. It has not only the special reports 
of Paul A. Porter (see page 60) and Am- 


bassador Lincoln MacVeagh to draw upon; 


but also the experience of the Export- 
Import Bank. When the Bank loaned 
$25,000,000 to Greece, the Greek Govern- 
ment was told that American aid would 
be limited by the action taken to stabilize 
conditions in Greece. None of the condi- 
tions laid down has been met; and only 
about half of the $25,000,000 has been 
used. 

Back of the present action lies the hope 
that, under American supervision and with 
American technical assistance, the Greek 
Government can drive through a series of 
reforms that will command the confidence 
of the Greek people. With governmental 
stability in Greece, American officials be- 
lieve, economic stability can be achieved. 
Already they have reports that the flight 
of currency and investment money from 
Greece is slowing since the American plan 
was announced. 

But the road is a long, hard one. Other 
millions will have to go after the first ap- 
propriation. In China, American aid plans 
have broken down in spite of the personal 
efforts of Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall. In Greece, the degree of success that 
attends the American experiment will have 
a vital bearing upon the next stages of the 
developing postwar policy. 
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WHY BREAD PRICES ARE HIGHER 


Paradox in Rise While U.S. Wheat Production Reaches Record Level 


Likelihood that costs will 
stay up until world output 
can meet minimum needs 


Bread prices, now being increased 1 to 
3 cents a loaf, are expected to stay high 
for one more year at least. The high price 
of bread, in turn, reflects the very great 
world demand for U.S. wheat, a demand 
that is growing larger rather than smaller. 

When wheat sold for more than $3 a 
bushel on March 18, speculators were 
betting on a wheat famine. They bet that 
U.S. consumers might go short of bread. 
Wheat had been selling for less than $1.50 
a bushel in war years. It had sold for much 
less than $1 a bushel during the late 1930s. 
Now it was pushing through the roof. 

The facts disclose, however, that, while 
wheat is in great demand, there will be no 
famine and no bread shortage. Instead, 
there is to be a carry-over of about 114.- 
000,000 bushels of wheat from this crop 
year into the next crop year. 

The wheat situation is this: 

On hand in this crop year has been 
1,256,000,000 bushels, of which 100,000,000 
bushels represented wheat carried over 
from the year before. 

Divided up for use during the year 
that ends July 1, this supply of wheat is 
being allocated, on the basis of official 
planning, in a way that still will leave 
more wheat on hand than was on hand a 
year earlier. 

For food, U.S. needs are not expected 
to exceed 525,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

For feeding to livestock and poultry, 
180,000,000 bushels is being used. 

For seed to provide the 1947 crop, 87,- 
000,000 bushels has been used or is being 
held back by farmers. 

For export to take care of the outside 
world, less wheat is to be shipped out of 
the U.S. this year than last. A total of 
350,000,000 bushels is being exported in 
the current crop year, compared with 
391,000,000 bushels last year. 

For carry-over into the year beginning 
in July, thus, some 114,000,000 bushels is 
to be left as surplus above needs. 

An ample supply, judging from these 
official estimates, is to be available if farm- 
ers and other holders market their wheat 
on hand before the spring harvest comes 
in. Farmers have about 185,000,000 bush- 
els left, according to estimates, but most 
of that is being fed to livestock and used 
as seed in spring-wheat areas. As a result, 
they are not profiting much from present 
high wheat prices. Additional supplies of 
wheat are held by elevators; some is 
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backed up in terminals; about 70,000,000 
bushels is in the hands of Government 
agencies. ; 

These remaining wheat stocks are to be 
augmented by a sizable new crop that is 
due to start for market in about three 
months. The new crop is tentatively esti- 
mated officially at above 1,200,000,000 
bushels, an all-time high. All that is pro- 
duced, however, is needed on the world 
market and can be used. 

High prices, by prewar standards, are 
expected to continue as a result of this 
need for all wheat produced, with the job 
of feeding much of the world added to the 
continued high demand for wheat at home. 
Specifically, what these prices will mean is 
this: 

For the farmer, wheat selling between 
$2 and $3 a bushel means an average earn- 
ing of between $32 and $48 an acre for his 
crop, a high return on land now worth an 
average of $53 an acre. Actually, most 
farmers this year sold their wheat on the 
$2 January market, with the later $3 
price going largely to speculators and ele- 
vator operators. 

For the consumer, continued high prices 
for wheat will mean high-priced bread and 
high-priced meat. Cost of a one-pound 
loaf of bread, now about 12 cents, goes 
up 1 cent for each 65-cent increase in the 


cost of a bushel of wheat, and wheat ha 
risen nearly $1 in recent weeks. Moreove, 
other grains fed to livestock and poultry 
tend to be high when wheat is high, thy 
keeping up meat costs. 

For the Government, high prices fq 
wheat mean a high cost for grain anj 
fiour being exported for relief to other 
countries. This, in turn, means less food 
for the people who get it and increased 
costs to U.S. taxpayers. 

Government economists, however, ge 
no chance for wheat prices to go dow 
to prewar levels, or evén wartime levels, 
until world demand slackens off enough ty 
produce a U.S. wheat surplus. While world 
production has risen 16 per cent since the 
end of the war to a level only 3 per cen 
under 1938, world demand for wheat i 
greatly increased over prewar years by 
shortage of other foods. This means thal 
demands on this country’s large supply 
will continue heavy for another year af 
least. 

Prospects, thus, are for a continued 
high cost of bread until world production 
is enough to cover minimum needs, prob 
ably after the 1948 harvests. Until then, 
the paradox of near-record prices for 
wheat and bread at a time of record pm 
duction is likely to continue, even thoug 
U.S. supplies are ample for U.S. needs 


What is Happening to This Year’s Wheat Supply in U.S.| 


1,256,000,000 
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N° MATTER where you look in this picture, you’re bound 
to see many manufactured articles made with the aid 
of special Process Products from petroleum. 

For already there are scores of these Socony-Vacuum 
products improving operations and lowering costs in more 
than 30 basie industries. New products and new uses for 
present products are being added all the time. 

This picture shows a few of the industries served...and 
the key below lists some of the Process Products involved. 
Look it over. You may find a new way to make your product 
better, faster and at lower cost. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway. New York 4, N. Y. 


and Afliliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corp. 





Check what you make...then check the coupon! 


Farming... Selective weed-killer destroys 


weeds, spares carrots. 


2] Insulation... Special products lay dust in 5) Rubber... Plasti 
mineral | , | ; 


: 
ber boots, tires 


wool insulation. 


3) Electrical... Special solvents used in wire @@y Cosmetics... 
Insulation. 


*Temporarily short in supply. 
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Construction... Special product gives water- 





Frozen Foods... Microcrystalline waxes*give 


repellent coating to masonry. flexible, waterproof coatings. 


izers used in making rub- 8) Textiles...S 
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‘cial oils improve 


of cottons, wools, rayons. 


waxes used in prep- © Ceramics...WWax emulsions pro 
E claze for white ware, pore 


coupon to nearest Soc ice or Process Product 
onv-Vacuum Oil Co.. Ine., 26 tt. 10, New Yor 
TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM — MONDAYS, 9:30 P.M., E.S.T. — NBC 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 


After seeing a few of the new Dodge cars, most ence. Uncanny smoothness; cat-like maneuver- 


Hil people think they have seen a hundred, or a ability. You'll see. 
thousand. 


It’s been that way all over the country as the N EW 
4 looks of the car caught public fancy. 






Inside the car, there’s another new experi- 






SMOOTHEST CAR AFLOAT 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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TREASURY'S WAR ON TAX EVASION 


Farmers, Doctors, Other Self-Employed as Special Targets of Drive 


Close scrutiny for persons 
with high expense accounts, 
doubtful dependency claims 


Tax returns just filed by millions of 
individuals are in for some special study. 
4 force of 27,000 Treasury agents, more 
than double the number of a few years 
ago, is looking for income that may not 
have been reported, and for income tax 
deductions that cannot be justified. 

The Treasury’s crackdown on_ tax 
evaders turned up $1,500,000,000 in addi- 
tinal taxes during the year that ended 
last June 30. This year, as the drive 
becomes more intensive, the Treasury 
expects to recover nearly $2,000,000,000, 
and next year the total probably will 
reach $2,500,000,000. 

This means that large numbers of tax- 
payers are to be called upon to prove that 
the income they reported was all the income 
they had. It also means that more and 
more taxpayers will have to show that 
their expense accounts are factual and not 
padded, that the dependents they claim 
are allowable by law, that costs of ex- 
pensive hobbies have not been written off 
as business losses, and that the whole story 
of their capital gains is shown by their 
tax returns. ; 

These devices are typical of the evasion 
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practices that agents are trying to spot in 
the 1946 returns just filed, as well as in 
the backlog of millions of returns still 
awaiting examination. 

Higher-income returns are the ones 
getting closest scrutiny. The Treasury 
begins to get really interested in incomes 
at about the $7,000 level. From that point 
to $10,000, a little over a third of the re- 
turns get detailed audits. At $25,000, a re- 
turn has at least a 50-50 chance of being 
audited. And so on up until, in the highest 
brackets, nearly every return is audited, 
and, if necessary, agents go behind the 
return and check the taxpayer’s accounts. 

Thus, the Treasury hits hardest where 
it has the best chance of recovering big 
money. That way, Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., 
the Treasury’s Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, has been able, since the drive 
began in 1945, to make good on his promise 
to Congress that $20 would be recovered 
for every $1 spent for tax enforcement. 

The Treasury expects to audit about 
3 per cent of the returns of all kinds filed 
this year. If the results are like those of 
last year, half of these audits will pro- 
duce additional revenue—some to correct 
honest mistakes, some to settle up for 
outright evasion. 

Lower-income returns, in most cases, 
will be passed over with only a check of 
the taxpayer’s arithmetic. However, the 
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THE EMPLOYED AND THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


Treasury does make a spot check of small 
returns, and the ratio of that spot check 
is increasing. Also, the Treasury intends, 
with its big new force, to make detailed 
investigations at all income levels in cases 
where there is reason to believe that some- 
thing is wrong. 

The tax drive, therefore, goes much fur- 
ther than routine auditing of returns. 
More and more, the Treasury is going in 
for special investigations all over the 
country, cracking down on certain trades 
or groups where officials believe the ratio 
of tax evaders runs high. Special drives 
of this kind, usually on a local basis, al- 
ways frighten large numbers of tax evaders 
into appearing voluntarily to get right 
with the Treasury. This device is likely 
to be used on an increasing scale in the 
months ahead. 

Self-employed people, both big and 
little, are the ones on whom such drives are 
to concentrate. These are the taxpayers 
who have the greatest opportunity to 
escape taxes, because the Treasury has no 
real check on their earnings and business 
expenses. 

Farmers are a particular problem to the 
Treasury, and can be expected to figure 
in the coming tax drives. Agents now are 
investigating the earnings of farmers in 
one State, and millions of dollars in ad- 
ditional revenue are promised. Farmers 
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For some, a check on arithmetic; for others, a detailed investigation 
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in large numbers are reported to be beat- 
ing the tax collector by understating in- 
come or overstating expenses. Some have 
been caught evading taxes by failing to 
report black-market income. 
Professional men—doctors and lawyers 
—also are getting Treasury attention. 
These professions already have been hit 
in successful local drives, and new drives 
may be undertaken. Here again the prob- 
lem is that the Treasury has no accurate 
check on earnings and expenses. 
Businessmen are coming in for a closer 
check than during the war, when the 
Treasury had less man power than now. 
Much of the Treasury’s dealing with busi- 





Service trades interest the Treasury, 
because much of their business is done in 
cash, and records are scant in many Cases. 
Agents have found violators among bar- 
bers, taxi drivers, plumbers, tailors, and 
nearly all trades where services are sold di- 
rectly to the public for cash. This is an- 
other favorite field for special tax drives. 

Waiters, waitresses, bellboys and others 
who receive much of their income in tips 
are beginning to get the Treasury’s eye. 
Not much could be recovered from any one 
individual, but officials think tipping runs 
into such big amounts, over all, that the 
Treasury has a big revenue stake in it. 
Agents are trying to tap this revenue 
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A DAY AT THE RACES 
... Treasury agents watched for clues 


nessmen will be on close points of law, not” 


on outright tax evasion. But agents also 
will look for unreported profits, phony busi- 
ness expenses and losses, padded expense 
accounts, kickbacks from employes, ficti- 
tious purchases, and fake company records. 

Expense accounts are being checked 
more closely than ever before. Here, again, 
there are some close questions of tax law, 
and also some attempts to evade. Expense 
accounts in a few have been found 
to cover fur coats, and 
vacations in Florida. One man tried in vain 
to justify $9,000 of hotel bills for a single 
month. 

Small business establishments probably 
local drives in 
already 


cases 
gambling losses 


will be involved in many 
the coming months. Such drives 
have been shown to be big revenue pro- 
ducers. In Pennsylvania, agents investi- 
gated tavern keepers and recovered more 
than $6,000,000. In one city, the Treasury 
became interested in the thriving business 
of pusheart fruit and vegetable dealers, 
found that many of them never had filed 
returns, and now expects to collect more 


than $250,000 in back taxes from them. 
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source in a current drive on the West 
Coast. 

Salaried people without any outside 
income have relatively little opportunity 
to escape taxes, and rarely get into trouble 
with the Treasury. Their incomes are 
shown on reports that employers are re- 
quired to file with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Furthermore, the incentive to 
cheat on deductions was removed for mil- 
lions of wage and salary earners by a war- 


time amendment of the tax laws. Tax- 
payers now get an automatic deduction 


of 10 per cent of income up to $5,000, and 
a standard deduction of $500 for incomes 
larger than that. Since the majority of 
people on wages and salaries cannot itemize 
that much in contributions, tax payments 
and other allowable deductions, they get an 
advantage by taking the standard deduc- 
tions. 

That leaves only two real chances for 
most salaried people. One is in claims for 
business expense not reimbursed by the 
these involve 
and commoner de- 


Some of close 


The other 


employer. 
decisions. 


-vice for salaried people is to claim non- 
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existent or questionable dependents. Ong 
taxpayer admitted recently that he hag 
taken a $500 allowance for an aunt who 
had been dead four years. Another was 
caught claiming the family dog for a $509 
dependent. But few violations are as fla. 
grant as that. The typical case, and the 
one that concerns the Treasury most, js 
the man who gives himself the benefit of 
the doubt about whether the mothe in- 
law he helps to support is a real dependent 
as defined by law. 

Spotting evaders still is a hit-or-miss 
proposition, but the Treasury is develop. 
ing a policing system that is making jt 
harder for taxpayers to get away with 
tax chiseling. Here are some of the ways 
of rounding up evaders: 

Audits of returns are turning up addi- 
tional assessments in more than a million 
sases a year. Many of these are outright 
evasions, but the majority appear to be 
honest mistakes by taxpayers. 

Big cash transactions often provide 
clues. Evaders have a way of dealing in 

‘ash instead of checks to keep from leay- 
ing trails that the Treasury can folloy, 
But the Treasury now requires banks 
and other financial institutions to make 
reports on unusual cash transactions, and 


15,000 to 20,000 such reports are re. 
ceived every month. One evader was 
caught when he carried $65,000 in cur 


rency in an orange crate to make the 
down payment on a piece of real estate 

Lavish spending by people with smal 
reported incomes provides leads worth mil- 


lions of dollars a year to the Treasury 
Agents watch resort centers, gambling 
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houses and race tracks for such clues. 

Voluntary settlements by taxpayers are 
providing more and more revenue. People 
who appear voluntarily to settle up befor 
agents get after them escape prosecution. 
This inducement accounts largely for the 
fact that, in the first year and a half 
the drive, more than 150,000 taxpayer 
voluntarily paid more than $200,000,00) 
in back taxes and penalties. Much of that 
came from people who got frightened whe 
the Treasury announced local drives. 

Rewards up to 10 per cent are offered 
for information leading to the recovery d 
back taxes. Leads often come from et: 
ployes, relatives, estranged wives all 
neighbors of tax evaders. 

The odds of getting away with ta 
evasion, as these facts show, are climinis 
ing. The Treasury is learning a lot abou 
where to look for hot tax money. This 
search, now that the Treasury is manned 
for the job, is going back through the ta 
Under t 












returns for all the war years. 
statute of limitations, people who hav 
made honest mistakes in their tax retur 
generally are safe after three years. Bi 
the statute does not apply in cases whet 
the Treasury can prove fraud. Thus, t 
time never comes when the deliberlé 
evader can feel safe. 
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NEW MAP FOR SALES PLANNING 


Population Shifts to the West, the Lakes Region and Middle Atlantic 


Tendency of war workers 
to stay where they settled. 
Drift from farms to cities 


The shift in population that was speed- 
ed by war is continuing after war. In 
this shift, States of the Far West and the 
industrial areas are gaining most, while 
the strictly farm States are falling behind 
in population gains. 

The United States itself is growing 
rapidly in population. Births outnumber 
deaths nearly two to one. In the last seven 
years, 9,598,000 persons have been added 
to the civilian population, another 1,300,- 
000 to the military total. Civilian popula- 
tion now is about 141,000,000. 

The Pictogram on pages 22 and 23 
shows how the shifts in population have 
aflected each State. The map of the 
United States is distorted to show how 
these population changes, if applied to a 
map, would change the size of the States 
within the United States. A table is pro- 
vided too, showing an estimate of each 
State’s actual population and the changes 
that have occurred since 1940. 

A census report of July, 1945, provides 
the base for present estimates. For the 
period since that census, allowance is made 
for military demobilization and induc- 
tions, and for births and deaths. Migra- 
tin in that period is calculated on 
accepted, though unofficial, ratios. 

Far Western States are shown to have 
made by far the greatest gains in popula- 
tion since 1940. California, Washington and 
Oregon have drawn more than 2,750,000 
persons from other States all over the 
country. California alone has attracted 
some 2,250,000 more than it has lost to 
other areas. 

At the same time, the population of these 
three States has been increased more than 
750,000 by the natural excess of births over 
deaths. Result is 36 per cent more people 
now living along the Pacific Coast than in 
prewar days. For California, the increase 
over 1940 is nearly 40 per cent. 

Mountain States of Utah, Nevada 
and Arizona are seen on the map to have 
made similar gains, on a percentage basis, 
although their numerical gains are small. 
Nevada's population has swelled by more 
than half. 

For other, Mountain States, the popula- 
tion shift has been outbound. They are far 
behind in the population race, despite their 
exceptionally high rates. Montana’s loss in 
population is second largest in the nation, 
on a percentage basis. Idaho also has lost 
while the nation gained. Increases in pop- 
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ulation in Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico are smaller than their excess of 
births over deaths. 

Southern States still are losing popu- 
lation at the expense of Northern industrial 
areas. Florida and Virginia are exceptions. 
Gains for these two States are well above 
the national average. Many of Virginia’s 
new residents, however, work in Washing- 
ton. 

The other Southern States still are losing 
heavily through migration. Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Mississippi, together, 
have lost nearly 1,000,000 to other areas. 
West Virginia, Georgia and the Carolinas 
have lost another 1,000,000, net. Farther 
west, Arkansas and Oklahoma have taken 
a net migration loss of 750,000. Only parts 
of these losses are overcome by the South’s 
high birth rate. 

However, unusually high birth rates 
have put Texas and Louisiana in the gain 
column. Both have been breaking about 
even on migration. 

Farm States of the North Central 
region all have lost thousands of their 
residents to other areas. More than 1,250,- 
000 persons have moved out of the western 
part of this region, over and above the 
number of those moving into the area. 
About three fourths of that loss has been 
overcome by natural increases in popula- 
tion. However, in all but two, Kansas and 
Wisconsin, the exodus has been larger than 
natural gains. 

North and South Dakota, respectively, 
ranked first and third in the nation for 
heaviest proportionate declines. Actual 
decreases have occurred, too, in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska. 

The more industrialized States around 
the Great Lakes, however, have drawn 
thousands of workers and their families 
from other areas. That goes for Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan and Illinois. In Illinois, a 
high death rate and the lowest birth rate 
west of the Alleghenies wiped out part of 
the gain from migration. 

Northeastern States are losing more 
residents than they gain from outside. 
That applies even to the industrial States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, as well 
as to Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. At the same time, these States are 
losing ground, relatively, because of high 
death rates and low birth rates. 

More people are moving into Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and New Jersey, how- 
ever, than are moving out. All three have 
made population gains above average. 
New Jersey’s migration gain is big enough 
to overcome a high death rate and one 
of the lowest birth rates in the country. 





Population Changes 
% 

April, January, Change, 
1940 1947 1940-47 

TOTAL 
U.S. 131,402,000 141,000,000 + 7.3 
Me. 845,000 841,000 — 05 
N. H. 491,000 486,000 — 1.0 
Vt. 359.000 329,000 — 84 
Mass, 4,314,000 4,520,000 + 48 
R.1. 708,000 783,000 +10.6 
Conn. 1,707,000 2,000,000 +172 
NY. 13,463,000 13,547,000 + 0.6 
N.J. 4,157,000 4,595,000 +10.5 
Pa. 9,896,000 10,111,000 + 22 
Ohio 6,905,000 7,593,000 -+10.0 
Ind. 3,427,000 3,745,000 + 93 
Ill. 7,887,000 8,315,000 + 54 
Mich, 5,253,000 6,083,000 +15.8 
Wis. 3,137,000 3,175,000 + 12 
Minn. 2,792,000 2.683.000 — 3.9 
Ta. 2,538,000 2,394,000 — 5.7 
Mo. 3,784.000 3,781,000 — 0.1 
N. Dak. 642,000 549,000 —14.5 
S. Dak. 643,000 558,000 —13.2 
Nebr. 1,314,000 1,238,000 — 5.8 
Kans. 1,797,000 1,804,000 + 04 
Del. 266,000 312.000 +173 
Md. 1,813,000 2,314,000 +27.6 
D.C, 655.000 1,026.000 +56.6 
Va. 2,650,000 3,151,000 +18.9 
W. Va. 1,902,000 1,845,000 — 25 
N.C, 3,566,000 3,602,000 + 1.0 
S.C. 1,886,000 1,934.000 + 25 
Ga. 3,100,000 3,363,000 + 5.3 
Fla. 1,891,000 2,343,000 +23.9 
Ky. 2.841.000 2,698,000 — 5.0 
Tenn, 2,916,000 3,099,000 + 63 
Ala. 2,822,000 2,974,000 + 54 
Miss. 2,183,000 2,138,000 — 2.1 
Ark, 1,948,000 1,825,000 — 63 
La. 2,359,000 2,582,000 + 9.5 
Okla. 2,333,000 2,062,000 —11.6 
Tex. 6,390,000 7,037,000 -+-10.1 
Mont. 559,000 484,000 —13.4 
Ida. 525,000 498,000 — 5.1 
Wyo. 250,000 259.000 + 3.6 
Colo. 1,122,000 1,152,000 + 36 
N. Mex 532,000 538 000 + 4.1 
Ariz. 498,000 684,000 +873 
Utah 550,000 676,000 +22.9 
Nev. 110,000 166,000 +50.9 
Wash. 1,732,000 2,252,000 +30.0 
Oreg. 1,088,000 1,372,000 +26.1 
Calif. 6,858,000 9.565.000 +39.5 











Massachusetts, too, has a small gain 
through migration. But this relative gain 
was wiped out by a low birth rate and 
the highest death rate of any State except 
Massachusetts’s three neighbors to the 
north. 
Population shifts to the coastal area a 
bit farther south have been heavy. Dela- 
ware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia all have made heavy gains. 
Back-to-the-farm movement still is 
not overcoming the relative population 
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loss of the agricultural areas: Veterans have 
helped to erase nearly half of the 5,000,000 
net loss that hit the farm areas during 
the war. But they boosted urban popula- 
tions even more. 

Actually, the proportion of the civilian 
population living in city areas increased 
from 58.6 per cent at the end of the war 
to 60 per cent a year later, according to 
official data. The proportion was only 
56.7 per cent in April, 1940. 

Industrial populations, thus, appear 
to be increasing in most instances, despite 
shutdowns of war plants and shipyards. 
Regions already industrialized before the 
war seem to be hanging on to their gains 
better than war-born industrial centers. 
But even the new ones, in most instances, 
are keeping up. 

The bulk of the wartime aircraft work- 
ers in Southern California, for example, 
still were in that area after a year of peace, 
according to the findings of an official 
survey. Nearly a third of the former 
Willow Run bomber-plant workers quit 
Detroit, but most of them remained in 
Michigan. Only a fourth of the workers 
in Tacoma and Vancouver, Wash., ship- 
yards left those cities. 

At the shut-down Nebraska Defense 
Corp. plant in Mead, only a third of the 
workers had quit the area in a year of 
peace. Two thirds of those stayed in 
Nebraska. Nearly half the wartime air- 
craft workers had left Wichita, but only 
half of those moved out of Kansas. 

Vast migrations of workers and _ their 
families, begun in wartime, thus appear to 
be permanent and continuing. 

Effects of these shifts of millions of 
American families are to be felt strongly 
by both gainers and losers among the 
States. 

Bigger markets for all consumer goods 
and services are to be found in States 
along the Pacific Coast, and in the Great 
Lakes and the Middle Atlantic regions. 
Demands for new homes, for furniture 
and equipment, for automobiles and food 
and clothing and other goods follow the 
shifts to these areas. 

Labor supplies for new factories, stores 
and service shops already are relatively 
larger in the swollen areas. 

Agricultural areas, too, get something 
of a break, theirs from population de- 
clines. The shift from the farms is drain- 
ing off the population surplus that results 
from high birth rates and from mechani- 
zation that reduces the need for farm 
labor. That gain is being turned into a 
loss, however, when migrants must leave 
a State to find other jobs. 

All in all, the composition of the nation 
is being radically changed. It is expected 
to continue changing as long as new job 


opportunities or other conditions make 


some sections appear more attractive than 
others. 
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SHOWDOWN WITH CONGRESS 


Discord Ahead Over Labor, Tax and Rent-Control Legislation 


Question of 585 postmaster 
appointments as a sign of 
forthcoming fights with G.O.P. 


The new honeymoon between President 
Truman and the Republican Congress is 
nearing an end. Domestic legislation is 
heading for the floor in both houses of 
Congress. A showdown between Mr. Tru- 
man and Congress is close at hand on 
such politically explosive measures as 
taxes, labor legislation and rent controls. 

These measures have been standing off- 
stage while debates on Greece, Turkey, 
foreign-relief plans and the Moscow con- 
ference have held the spotlight. Now they 
are moving back into the foreground and 
compelling the President to choose the 
ground upen which the campaign of 1948 
will be fought. The friendly atmosphere 
into which Mr. Truman returned from his 
Florida vacation is only a part of a fleet- 
ing truce. 

The first battle between the President 
and Congress will come on the measure to 
outlaw back claims for portal-to-portal 
pay. This measure began as a simple bill 
to outlaw the $6,000,000,000 of claims that 
workers had filed for time spent during 
war years in walking from plant entrances 
to their working positions and in changing 
their clothes. A Supreme Court decision 
bolstered these claims. 

In an effort to shut the door against 
future claims, however, the simple bill has 
been drastically altered. Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach says the legisla- 
tion now emerging from Congress vitally 
affects the future enforcement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and would deprive 
millions of the nation’s unorganized work- 
ers of many of the protective provisions 
of that Act. 

The altered form of the measure is 
raising the question of whether Mr. Tru- 
man will sign it. It tends to put him on 
the spot on the highly controversial labor- 
management question. 

An even sharper question is in the 
making for the President, however. Altera- 
tions in the general labor laws are being 
worked out by congressional committees. 
Industry is trying to find a way to break 
the power of the big labor leaders, such 
as John L. Lewis. And the pressures upon 
Coneress are for measures that would 
block nation-wide bargaining, ban the 
closed shop and make other similar changes. 

The committees still are hammering 
these measures together. When finished, 
the bills are likely to be somewhat more 
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drastic than the Case bill. which Mr. 
Truman vetoed last year. Here, again, the 
President will have to choose between 
labor and management. 

Tax reduction is raising a broad politi- 
cal problem for the President. House 
Republicans, led by Representative Knut- 
son, of Minnesota, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, are pressing for a 
tax cut. In deference to the complaints 
from members of their own party that the 
original plan gave more relief to large 
taxpayers than to small, a change is being 
made which would give a 20 per cent cut 
to middle-bracket taxpayers and 30 per 
cent to those in the lower brackets. (See 
page 42.) 

This measure is due for much debate 
and many changes before it gets through 
Congress. But Mr. Truman and Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder are op- 
posed to any tax cut at this time. They 
think that whatever savings can be made 
should be applied to the public debt. Yet 
there are 50,000,000 income tax payers, 
most of whom vote in presidential elections. 

When the bill gets to him, Mr. Truman 
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PRESIDENT & CATCH 
... at home, a tense atmosphere 


will have to make a political decision of 
the first order. 

On rent controls, as on other ques. 
tions, Mr. Truman’s own position is clear. 
He wants rent controls continued. One 
measure for flat continuance of the con- 
trols, without change, until the spring of 
1948, has won subcommittee approval in 
the Senate. But its advocates face a tur. 
bulent battle if they are to win through, 

Strong pressures stand back of measures 
to grant flat rent increases. And two Re. 
publican Senators—Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, and Joseph McCarthy, of Wisconsin 
—have bills pending to start lifting rent 
controls by areas. In addition, deep cuts 
in appropriations for rent-control enforce. 
ment are threatening to cripple the ma. 
chinery for keeping rents down. 

Battle signs. All of these are signs of 
political battles ahead for Mr. Truman. In 
the congressional background, a quiet tus. 
sle has been going on for weeks between 
Republicans and Democrats over post- 
master appointments as a minor, but sym- 
bolic, skirmish of the main engagement. 

The President has submitted 585 nomi- 
nations for postmasters since January 3. 
Not one of them has been acted upon. 
Republicans are saying that in some States 
no Republican postmaster has been ap- 
pointed for 14 years. And the Senate Civil 
Service Committee is about to embark 
upon an investigation into the methods of 
choosing postmasters. In the meantime, 
the 585 would-be postmasters await action 
by the Senate. 

The Gael Sullivan flurry gave a hint of 
the impatience with which the two parties 
are observing their armistice. Mr. Sullivan, 
acting Chairman of the Democratic Na 
tional! Committee, proposed that he and 
Carroll Reece, Chairman of the Republ- 
can National Committee, issue a joint 
statement that the two parties were back 
of Mr. Truman’s foreign policy. 

Mr. Reece replied that the Republicans 
in Congress fixed foreign policy for the 
party, that the national committees are 
the servants and not the masters of the 
parties. Similar retorts came from other 
Republicans in Congress. And some Demo- 
crats agreed with them. 

At the end of his vacation, the Pres- 
dent found the atmosphere more tense i 
Washington than when he began it. But 
he returned tanned and rested, laden with 
souvenirs for his friends and with a loving 
cup for catching a 5-pound mackerel in the 
Key West international fishing tournament. 

His catch was voted, solemnly, the “best 
catch.” But the biggest was a 28-pounder. 
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NOW! 


The Finest Values in 
40 Years of 
International Truck History 
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For 16 years more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks have served American com- 
merce and industry than any other make. 

Now come zew KB Models—light-duty, 
medium-duty and heavy-duty. Note the 
designation — KB. 

That means a long list of features and 
improvements... new styling, with trim, 
flowing lines sharply accented by gleam- 
ing chrome. 

And that means rugged International 
stamina, long, trouble-free life, and ease 
and economy of operation in greater 
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abundance than ever before. 

Yes, KB Internationals are the finest 
trucks in 40 years of International Truck 
history. In the complete line is the right 
truck for every job. And back of every 
truck is service as great as the trucks 
themselves, supplied by the nation’s larg- 
est company-owned truck service organ- 
ization—International Branches—and 
thousands of International Dealers. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Other International Harvester 
Products 
FARM TRACTORS AND MACHINES 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 
REFRIGERATION 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of 
Stars’ every Sunday! NBC Network. 
See newspaper for time and station, 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edity, 
the other members of the staff who report, interprei, and f, 
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For the first time in history an officially delegated 
body of American Protestant churchmen has met in a 
national conference to consider the relation of the 
church to the economic order, says the Christian 
Century, a leading church weekly of undenom- 
inational affiliation but of acknowledged Protestant 
sympathy. 

Editorially, The Century tells us that it was a 
“significant event,” that the meeting, which was held 
in Pittsburgh for three days last month under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, 
brought together 400 representatives of 28 denomi- 
nations and that 70 per cent of the personnel present 
consisted of laymen, that each delegate was appointed 
by his own denomination as its representative. and 
that the size of each denominational delegation de- 
pended on the number of members in the denomi- 
nation. 

We are further informed that the churches ap- 
pointed from their membership prominent indus- 
trialists and business men, labor leaders, economists, 
leaders in the cooperative movement, government of- 
ficials, farmers and educators. Says The Century: 

“This meeting settled few questions, but it refused 
to lighten its task by dodging issues. In the brief time 
that it was in session, the conference defined in its 
terms of reference the most crucial problems of fac- 
tory, market, mine and field. Wages, prices and prof- 
its, the instability of the economic cycle, the injustices 
attendant on strikes and lockouts, the conditions 
necessary for full employment, full production and 
equitable distribution were all discussed. 

“The conference debated the proper roles of govern- 
ment, of finance, of labor and management in our 
economy. It dealt with social security, incentives for 
work, the guaranteed annual wage, the menace of 
monopoly, and the bearing on other nations of our 
tariff, loan and relief policies. It even dared to lift the 
conception of property itself to examination in the 
light of the Christian faith.” 

Applying ethics is church’s aim: The conference 
was truly significant—not merely because of the sub- 
jects it discussed but because of the precedent which 
it set. The problem, of course, is not simple. Since the 


MIXING RELIGION AND POLITICS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


beginning of time the instinct of the church, whatever 
its denominational differences, has always been to en. 
deavor to apply principles of ethics to the behavior of 
human beings in all walks of life. 

The temptation to use the church to accomplish 
economic or political objectives, however, has been 
present for a long time. The fact that in some countries 
of the world the church has been accused of abusing its 
cloak of spiritual or religious purpose has not mad 
the task any easier among those churchmen who have 
no such aim. 

Influence of church on economic order: It should 
be possible for the influence of the church to be felt 
in our economic order. Indeed, it is unthinkable thet 
anyone should oppose the introduction of such influ- 
ence. One might as well say that standards of honesty 
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and fair dealing have no relationship to the marts of 
trade or to governmental activities. 

The difficulty arises when men innocently under 
take to use the name and institutional prestige of the 


church to further their particular concepts of what the 


economic order should be. One becomes involved then 
in some paradoxical situations. 

What we are dealing with in this whole matter of 
the Pittsburgh conference is an unfortunate confusion 
of purpose and formula. The idea of discussion of eco- 
nomic questions, whether in church groups or by lay- 
men with clergymen among them or in any other gath- 
ering, whether it be of a social or political or religious 
quality, is to be commended. Democracy and repre- 
sentative government thrive on ideas and discussion 
Since the strongest force of modern times is mora 
force, no one who is sensitive at all to world problems 
would wish to see the instruments of moral force it 
any way impaired. : 

But there is a way by which the Christian it 
fluence, whether it be Protestant or Catholic, cat 
be weakened and there is a way by which it can kt 
strengthened. 

The desirable approach is to recognize that all spit 
itual or religious influence as it touches the economt 
order can be most effective when it is divorced from 
institutional or organizational pressures. 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Church can influence economic order most effectively when its efforts are 
divorced from institutional pressures — Makes mistake in favoring 
particular forms of economic activity—True role is as mediator 


It was a mistake at Pittsburgh to recommend that a 
commission be set up to find solutions of economic 
problems. The debate as to whether “profits” are “de- 
fensible” in modern society was regrettable. The fact 
that the motion to strike out the word “defensible” 
was defeated by the narrow margin of 100 to 82 illus- 
trates the mixing of terms and purpose. 

The conference, however, did go on record in an- 
other resolution which would appear to have been the 
most worthwhile of all its resolutions. This was a 
statement to the effect that the church should “try to 
earn the right to mediate between contending factions 
by studying issues and forming the acquaintamce of 
both sides in advance of differences.” 

Church must not be partisan: Here then is the 
proper role of the church. It should not become a fac- 
tion or a political party or a partisan of public owner- 
ship or the “cooperative movement” or of any one 
form of economic activity, but it should dedicate itself 
to the proposition that, if Christian ethics are applied 
and tre individual thoroughly understands the mean- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, there will be a solution 


| found to almost any economic question through the 


volition of honest-minded individuals. 

This is but another way of saying that most of us 
hope the churches will not become political forums, 
that they will not invite distrust and suspicion, that 
they will not evoke—as some of the bulletins of the 
“Information Service” of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ have already evoked—a feeling 
that ideological crusades are being started in the 
name of the Federal Council, and that America must 
look forward inevitably to a mixing of religion and 
politics. 

The Protestant view historically has rigidly held 
that the church and state must be kept separate, but 
the Pittsburgh conference, if it followed logically some 
of the expressions of its delegates, could lead directly 
to the participation of the church in government or to 
a attempt to attain political results through church 
action. For we must not delude ourselves with the be- 
lief that the word “economic” is so carefully delineated 
in its concepts and connotations as to exclude all po- 


litical implications. Never have the words “political” 
and “economic” seemed more to cover the same 
ground than they do today. So when the church enters 
the study of the economic order, it is indeed berinning 
to study the political order. Honest acknowledgment 
of that simple fact at the very beginning would be 
helpful all around. 

Individual is the key: What then is the duty and 
role of the church? 

The answer is that the influence of the church must 
be wholly individual and not institutional. If the 
church could succeed in teaching spiritual under- 
standing, business men and labor leaders would 
be able much easier to solve their cisputes. Selfish- 
ness is ingrained in all of us and must be rooted out 
by bringing to all of us the word of God. But even 
selfishness and unselfishness are matters of inci i4- 
ual sin or virtue. To attempt to speak of what should 
or should not be done in the “larger community,” as 
some of the Federal Council’s pronouncements do, is 
to speak of the State itself and to stimulate the curious 
line of reasoning which starts with the theory that 
“there ought to be a law” and winds up with a set of 
regulations to which totalitarianism and “planned 
economy” are the logical seauels. Tris is the antithesis 
of self-reliance and responsible individualism and 
brings us face to face with coercion and the com- 
munal idea. 

Let the church endeavor to make individua!s care 
more for the church, let man be brought closer to his 
spiritual responsibilities as an individua! let the 
churchmen inspire respect and even awe, but let us 
not drag the church into the political or economic 
arena. When the church does come in, let it come as 
a mediator with unsullied hands and a clear con- 
science and without political purpose or factional pre- 
occupation. 

There is room for the church to help the economic 
order to find itself. But may the impulse be to make 
better laymen, so that they may by the democratic 
method fittingly govern themselves. Let the church 
be the mediating and healing influence. May it never 
become an economic partisan. 
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MacArthur Proposal to Let U.N. 
Rule Japan: Reactions of Press 


A majority of editorial comment in the 
newspapers indicates a willingness to ac- 
cept the judgment of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur that the time has 
come to conclude a peace treaty with 
Japan and substitute United Nations con- 
trol for military occupation. There are 
some editors, however, who are skeptical 
over the General’s assumption that Japan 
is ready for democracy. 

Some objection is raised to shifting 
Japan to the United Nations, for fear that 
this for Russian 
interference. 

The most common reaction to his state- 
ment as a whole is reflected in the com- 
ment of the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.- 
Rep.) , which says: “Until someone better 
qualified comes along . . . General Douglas 
MacArthur will have to be accepted as 
the outstanding authority on Japan and 
the Japanese people.” The paper adds that 
if what he says is true, the Japanese 
“should not be held under rigid military 


would open the way 


the economic blockade should be eased 
so that Japan can do more toward re- 
habilitating itself.” 

While expressing some doubt as to 
Japan’s readiness for democracy, the Hart- 
ford Courant (Rep.) wonders how the 
economic blockade can be eased for either 
Japan or Germany “without at the same 
time allowing them strength to become 
aggressors again.” It finds “a hazardous, 
but hopeful, answer” to the question in 
the MacArthur recommendation for United 
Nations control; for, although the veto in 
the Security Council may lead to as many 
snarls as on other big issues, “the U.N. is 
all we have, thus far, by way of something 
better” than “long and ruthless military 
occupations” or “allowing an aggressor to 
make war again,” either of which courses 
“is sure to end in war.” 

The proposal for United Nations control, 
in the opinion of the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.), “would seem to run 
counter to our whole present policy in our 


control a day longer than is necessary.” relations with Russia elsewhere.” The 

It’st A General MacArthur’s verdict is accepted paper believes “firm control . . . necessary 
s true—two or more per- . ; : : : 
oe by the Providence Journal (Ind.) as com- until . . . there is no fear of renewed Jap- 


sons can file at the same time with Rock- 
a-File! Revolutionary side-opening com- 
partments make the entire contents of 
Rock-a-File instantly accessible—all 
compartments can remain open and in 
use simultaneously. Balanced compart- 
ments “rock” open and shut effortlessly 





ing “from the highest authority on Japa- 
nese affairs,” although the paper adds that 
his statement about the “spiritual revo- 
lution” he says the Japanese have under- 


gone “may be . . . overoptimistic.” 


anese aggression or until a world organiza- 
tion capable of preventing aggression by 
a major power is . fully prepared to 
function.” Furthermore, it predicts that 
the MacArthur proposal for an end to the 





at finger touch. In the Japanese people’s “amazing defer- economic blockade will “worry all the Sr 
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to which the Japanese have been converted 
to practical democracy.” It finds “more 
general acceptance of the contention that 


nature of reparations” to be taken, a prob- 
lem on which the Far Eastern Commission 
still is deadlocked. 
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| the smart fellow. He goes on to note that, when a man is April, 
" in a maid is May. All chances being equal, she thus 
| how : : 2 oo 
sibians manages to keep one jump ahead of him all the rest of their lives. 
t for- : 
one Her constant ability to produce the right response 
at the right time — to seek eternally the living values of current 

— import to her nearest and dearest — goes all the way 
addle 3 
aa from hot mustard foot baths to the magazines she reads. 
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Tt We like to think that the extraordinary success of our magazine 
r the springs from a recognition of this omnipresent feminine characteristic. 
1 one 

pan’s We believe that in the Journal women find more 
is the values for living. And, since women read to live—and bring their 

ost . ae : 
Bais reading to living, many advertisers tell us they believe their 
Japan messages in the Journal share this special living scrutiny. 
ently 
xtant “Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman" 
other may have started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. 
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DENMARK 


DENMARK, INCLUDING JUTLAND 
AND NUMEROUS ISLANDS JN THE 
BALTIC SEA, 1S ABOUT TWICE THE 
SIZE OF MASSACHUSETTS. AREA 
ABOUT 16,500 SO. MI.; POPULATION 
ABOUT 4 MILLION. 
















FARM FAME-- DENMARK'S 

GREAT DAIRY INDUSTRY ~ 
NORMALLY EXPORTS MORE 
BUTTER THAN ANY OTHER 
COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 
PRE-WAR DAM/SH BACON 
PRODUCTION WAS SECOND 
ONLY TO THAT OF THE U.S. 



















DENMARK \S A COUNTRY OF 
PICTURESQUE BUILDINGS. THANKS 
TO A GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 

OF MAINTENANCE, MANY HISTORIC 
STRUCTURES UP TO 500 YEARS 
OLD ARE KEPT IN EXCELLENT 
CONDITION. 









ART IN SILVER=-EXQUISITE 
DESIGN AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 
GIVE MODERN DANISH SILVER 
HIGH ART VALUE AS WELL AS 
UTILITY. MANY HAND WORKED 
PRODUCTS OF DANISH CRAFTS- 
MEN ARE NOW IN MUSEUMS. 
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PERFECT MATCH -- MODERN 
PRODUCTS OF THE FAMED 
ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
FACTORY HAVE CHANGED SO 
LITTLE IN COLOR AND DESIGN 
THAT THEY STILL BLEND 
PERFECTLY WITH THOSE MADE 

OVER 1/50 YEARS AGO. 






BEST SELLER --THE FAIRY TALES 
OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, WHO 
WAS BORN IN ODENSE, DENMARK, IN 
1805,HAVE BEEN TRANSLATED INTO 
35 LANGUAGES--ARE EXCEEDED 
IN SALES OMLY ay 7HE BIBLE / 
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| 
| Denmakk and most of the other principal countries of the 
| world can now be reached from your own telephone. And new | 
| low rates are in effect, A 3-minute conversation between Denmark | 
| and anywhere in the United States costs $12 on week- ! 
| days; $9 at night and on Sunday. | 
| | 
| Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service | 
| bac bleu | 
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—— Question | - 
of tne Weel: |: 


- U.S. Pat. Off N 


Should the United States help ty a 


rehabilitate weak nations in Europe ; 
as a means of stopping growth of l 
Communism? _ 
of 

Because of the nation-wide interest ¥ 

in the proposal for U.S. aid to weak p 
nations, such as Greece, in order to Me 


combat Communism, and the joten- 
tial involvements of such a program, 
The United States News asked polit. H 
ical scientists, military experts and 
others for their views. 


Answers are printed herewith, ar 
Others will appear next week. | 
int 

Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn of 


(Ret.); Washington, D.C.; Chief of Staff mo 
Naval Forces in Turkey, 1922-24; Com. to ¢ 
mander in Chief, U.S. Fleet 1936.38, den 


Member, Naval Staff at Geneva and I 
London Conferences on Arms Limitation, ‘d 

an 

answers: (by telegraph nat 
We shall spend much more than $400, figh 


000,000 before this issue is settled. Many § whe 
of us do not see that the issue is clearly to | 
drawn, but the Communists do see it. mal 
There is no need to commit ourselves to B  wisl 
a general rehabilitation of all weak m. 
tions. Treat each case on its merits and Ma 
use what sense we have to make paying ir- 
vestments. Specifically, as regards Greece 

and Turkey, both seem good and worthy 
investments, especially the latter. 





ans 

Frederick L. Schuman Tl 
Williamstown, Mass., Professor of Political inm 
Science and Government, Williams College, natio 
answers: (by telegraph comfy 
Your query begs the question. Every- Me 
body, except Communists, wants to stop Man 
the growth of Communism. Everybody, Rhin 
including Communists, wants relief anim ‘te 
rehabilitation for war-stricken nations. Bul this 
Communism will be promoted, not stoppet, weak 
by proposals to bolster up the fascist gov- of Ce 
leader 


ernments of Greece and Turkey with 
American money and arms. 

The wrecking of UNRRA was a tragi Step 
mistake. The by-passing of the United 
Nations in dealing with security problem 
is an even more tragic mistake. If persistel 


in, it will wreck the U.N., insure the de 
feat of the Republican Party in 1948 1 7 
a Truman crusade against Communist Aid 
and make World War III inevitable. should 
Totalit 
bated, 
Norman Thomas 
emerge 


New York, N. Y.; Chairman, Postwar Wort weak } 
Council; Socialist Candidate for Presider 


of the United States, 1928-44, reques' 
Ender 

answers: (by i officials 
The U.S. cannot stop Communist 4 as the 

gression by filling vacuum left by collap U.N, } 
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of British imperialism with American 


imperialism. Therefore, I favor loans for 


relief and rehabilitation in Greece or 
elsewhere only under rigid restrictions. 
Money must be spent under controls to 
aid potential democracy and not to estab- 
lish American financial overlordship. The 
United Nations should be strengthened 
and enabled to take over by adoption 
of comprehensive plan for universal dis- 
armament under international control and 
policing. Should Stalin reject this, the 
world would know where nations stand on 
peace. 


Hamilton Holt 


Winter Park, Fla.; President, Rollins College; 
President, Third American Peace Congress, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
[The question] seems to me an unfair 
interpretation of what I believe the aims 
of President Truman to be. He has asked 
money for the purpose of helping nations 
tocontrol their own destiny and to preserve 
democratic processes. 

I favor the U.S. granting all economic 
aid up to our ability to assist democratic 
nations in distress. We do not attempt to 
fght Communism in Russia or in nations 
who prefer that philosophy of life, but only 
to help democratic nations to attain and 
maintain the kind of government they 
wish, 


Gen. Follett Bradley 


(Ret.); Garden City, N.Y.; Special Mission 
to Russia for President Roosevelt With 
Personal Rank of Minister, 1942; War 
Department General Staff, 1934-35, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The cost in money now, and, perhaps, 
inmen and materials later, of helping weak 
nations to stop Communism should be 
compared with cost of failing to do so. 
Memory of failures to stop dictators in 
Manchuria, in Ethiopia, in march to 
Rhine, and so on ad nauseam, should 
strengthen our determination not to fail 
this time. We should unequivocally help 
weak nations as means of stopping spread 
of Communism and thank God for the 
leaders He has given us. 


Stephen Duggan 


New York, N.Y.; Professor of Political 
Science, College of the City of New York; 
Director, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Aid to weak nations for rehabilitation 
should be American policy in any event. 
Totalitarianism is the enemy to be com- 
bated, but not unilaterally, except in an 
emergency as in the case of Greece. Aid to 
weak nations should be granted only by 
request of their governments and only 
under the a administration of U.S. 
officials. The U.S. should act pre ferably 
as the agent of the U.N. At present, the 
U.N. has no resources for this purpose. 
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OU, too, can easily make 60 photocopies 
in one hour with PORTAGRAPH. You not 
only get copies quickly—copies of corre- 
spondence, reports, and other office rec- 
ords—you get them photo-exact in every 
detail. Each copy is as clear and legible as 
Ts the original. You never have to proofread 
since errors cannot occur. PORTAGRAPH can be used right in your 
office by any clerk. You don’t need a darkroom or an experienced 
operator. The Office Model PORTAGRAPH copies anything printed, 

written, or drawn on transparent or opaque material up to 9% x 15 
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C5 Elgin's DuraPower Mainspring! 


It eliminates the greatest single cause of 
watch trouble. And it delivers a steady 


The most important watchmaking 


flow of power for greater 


You may have had this happen to your 
watch. It began losing or gaining time. Or 
it stopped and you found you 
couldn’t wind it. Your 
watch repair man said 
that what you needed 

Was anew mainspring. 


Over half of all Sees 


watch movement re- 






pairs are due to main- 

spring trouble! The ordinary steel spring 
“sets’’—loses its watch-running power. Or, 
weakened by rust, it breaks. 


WHY MAINSPRINGS BREAK 


Watchmakers and worked for 
centuries on this problem. They developed 


scientists 


supremely fine carbon steel mainsprings. 





But even these springs frequently lose up 
to 20% of their strength. And thunderstorm 
weather . . . high hu- 
midity, high tem- 
perature, followed 
by a sudden cool- 
off . . . causes them 
to rust and finally 
break. Even the trans- 
fer of a watch from a warm wrist to a cold 
dresser top can have the 
same disastrous result 
. .. can cause the con- 
densation of a droplet 
of moisture in the case 
that will rust the best 
steel Mainspring ever 
made. 


CLGIN 


New Lord and Lady Elgin Watches as beautiful as these are now 
arriving at your jeweler's. Elgins, with Federal Tax includes 
are priced from $29.75. 














accuracy 


PERFORMANCE, AS IN NO OTHER WATCH 


Now comes Elgin’s 







DuraPower Main. 
spring, the result of 12 ] 
years of intense research 1 


. . . research that included 
the creation of a wholly new alloy. A main- 


nm * 


ag 


spring of “Elgiloy” will not rust, is non- 
magnetic, cannot be broken by overwinding. 
Furthermore, it will hold its original c 
“springiness” indefinitely. So it delivers a 







constant flow of power for better timekeep- W 
ing day by day and through the years. I 
Not since jewel bearings were introduced E 
in 1704 has the science of watchmaking a 
advanced in such a tremendous stride. 4 
‘ 





Now, to Elgin’s famous star-timed ae- 





curacy, DuraPower 






Mainsprings add a 






permanency of time- 






keeping performance 






never before possible 
in any watch. 
LOOK FOR. THE MARK “DP” 
The mark “dp” on the dial identi- 
fies all the new Elgins as the only 












watches with DuraPower Mainsprings. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Ill., also Lincoln,-Neb., and Aurora, IL 
“PATENT PENDING COPR. 1947, ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
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TIMED TO THE STARS! 
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right out in the open, on a 
showcase at your Elgin dealer’s 


A test of mainspring quality that no 
watch manufacturer but Elgin 
would dare let you make. 

Important to you because the 
mainspring is the powerhouse of a 
watch, as vital as the motor in your 
ear. The new DuraPower Main- 
spring will not rust! It holds its 
“springiness”’ indefinitely! It elimi- 
nates 99% of watch repairs due to 
carbon steel mainspring failures! 

Some day, you'll want a new 
watch for yourself or someone you 
love. So you'll remember then this 
Elgin improvement . . . the greatest 
advance in watchmaking since 1704 
... see the DuraPower Mainspring 
demonstration soon. 
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labor Week. 


Reg. U.S. Pat, 





ANTI-COMMUNIST MOMENTUM 


Growing Campaigns in Unions and Congress Against Left-Winger 


Proposals for outlawing 
party at polls and checking 
its activity in labor groups 


The drive against Communists is gain- 
ing momentum. Congress is moving 
against them and their sympathizers on 
at least four fronts. At the same time, 
there is evidence that a full-scale campaign 
is getting under way against Communist 
domination of certain labor unions. 

In Congress, there are these moves: 

Perjury charges are being considered 
against union witnesses who denied before 
a congressional committee that they were 
Communists. These witnesses led a strike 
of CIO Auto Workers against the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. 
A Labor subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives has been trying to find 
out if the union officials told the truth 
when they denied Communist allegiance. 

Restrictions on activities of Commu- 
nists in labor unions are proposed in legis- 
lation under discussion in the House. This 
legislation is being considered by the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Outlawing the Communist Party also is 
under consideration. It is proposed that 
the party be denied a place on the ballot 
in federal elections on the ground that 
Communists advocate overthrow of the 
Government. 

Government employes whose loyalty is 
questioned are. likely to be investigated 





— & Ewing 
VAN A. BITTNER 
Seeks to heal a breach... 
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more carefully in the future. The Supreme 
Court strengthened the demand of mem- 
bers of Congress for closer inspection of 
Government workers when it refused to 
review the case of a federal worker who 
had been discharged because of member- 
ship in Communist-front organizations. 

In unions, the anti-Communist cam- 
paign is developing along these lines. 

Smelter Workers. CIO top officials are 
trying to head off a split in the CIO’s 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. A three- 
man committee led by Van A. Bittner, 
aide of CIO President Philip Murray, was 
to meet with left and right-wing factions 
of the union to try to work out a com- 
promise. 

Right-wing locals representing about a 
third of the union’s membership have 
withdrawn ‘or have threatened to do so. 
They are asking for charters in other CIO 
unions, chiefly the Shipbuilding Workers, a 
right-wing union. If this intra-union 
squabble is not settled, CIO can issue new 
charters to these locals. That is the weapon 
being used by the peacemakers. 

Similar mediation committees in past 
years were appointed by the CIO in splits 
that threatened the Auto Workers, Flat 
Glass Workers, and Woodworkers. The 
leftist groups usually lost ground when 
the compromise was completed. That ap- 
parently is why left-wingers controlling 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers tried 
to head off CIO intervention in their 
internal fight. 

Newspaper Guild. Testimony of Mil- 
ton Murray, president of the CIO’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, touched off a fight 
within the Guild over communism. Mr. 
Murray told a House committee that 
Communists had “virtual control” over 
the New York City and Los Angeles units 
of the Guild. He accused an official of 
each unit of being a Communist, although 
he said there were no Communists among 
the union’s national officers. A delegate 
assembly elected by various sections of 
the New York Guild countered with a 
vote of “complete confidence” in the pres- 
ent officials of the local. The vote was 114 
to 46. The Guild’s internal fight is expected 
to reach a climax at the union’s convention 
in June. 

CIO Seamen. The first round in a fac- 
tional row in the CIO Maritime Union has 
been won by President Joseph Curran. 
Members. of the union voted to refer to a 
trial committee charges brought by Mr. 
Curran against Joseph Stack, vice presi- 
dent of the union. Mr. Curran accuses Mr. 
Stack of being one of the leaders of a 


Communist faction in the union. Mr, Cy, 
ran’s anti-Communist campaign now h; 
been broadened. His annual report states 
that Communists must be weeded out ¢ 
the union’s membership and out of the 
jobs aboard ship, if they do not act “x 
good union men.” Mr. Curran’s report con, 
plains that some Communists, when the 
take jobs as seamen, act like tourists anf 
refuse to perform their jobs. Mr. Curry 
added that, in return for highest wage, 
CIO Seamen should “give the best seryj 
without servility to passengers.” 
Canadian Seamen. The President ¢ 
another sailors’ organization, the Canadig 
Seamen’s Union, has just resigned anf 
charges that the union is dominated } 
Communists. This official, J. A. Sullivy 
also stated that Communists have assignej 
members of the CIO Maritime Union jy 
infiltrate the Canadian union. 
Garment Workers. A revolt of left 
wingers in the AFL’s International Ladig 
Garment Workers in New York City hy 
been defeated by union leaders, headed} 
President David Dubinsky. The adminis 
tration slate won an election in a Ne 
York local against left-wing oppositia 
Auto Workers. Efforts to restore he 
mony within the CIO’s United Aut 
Workers appear to have little chance 
lasting success. Top officials of the unia 
tried to arrange a truce in their faction 
battles last week, but efforts 
prompted by CIO President Murray, a 
not expected to prevent a fight for cont 
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of the big union next November at the 
UAW convention. 

Employers are being drawn into these 
factional fights between the left and right- 
wing groups in various unions. For ex- 
ample, Allis-Chalmers management has 
fired Harold Christoffel, honorary presi- 
dent of the UAW’s local at the company’s 
Milwaukee plant. The company said it 
acted because testimony before the House 
Labor Committee indicated that Mr. 
Christoffel in 1941 called a strike at the 
factory at the direction of the Communist 
Party. Mr. Christoffel denied to the Com- 
mittee that he is a Communist. There 
has been other testimony charging that 
Mr. Christoffel was a member of the party. 

In other cases, employers are finding 
increased tension in their plants because 
of the quarreling between Communists 
and right-wingers. This trend is expected 
to continue, with no sign of any imme- 
diate solution of the fight. 


ODDS ON COAL PEACE 
FOR 3 MORE MONTHS 


Looking ahead in coal, the situation 
shapes up somewhat as follows: 

A coal strike before June 30 is not 
likely. John L. Lewis removed the threat 
of an early walkout when he complied 
with a Supreme Court order and withdrew 
an earlier notice that the United Mine 
Workers’ contract with the Government 
would end March 31. 

Mineowners probably will not get 
their properties back much before June 30. 
That is the date beyond which the Govern- 
ment cannot continue to operate the mines 
without new legislation. 

Issues that forced Government seizure 
of the mines last May are still unsettled. 
Mr. Lewis is likely to inject some new de- 
mands when he and the soft-coal operators 
resume negotiations. It is by no means cer- 
tain that an agreement can be reached be- 
tween the union and the operators by 
June 30, in which case a strike after that 
date is probable. 

Release of the mines by the Government 
before a new contract is signed would al- 
most surely bring on a strike, and for that 
reason officials now are inclined to hold the 
properties until the threat of a strike is 
averted, or until the June 30 deadline 
forces release. Suggestions have been re- 
jected that early return of the mines 
might hasten an agreement between opera- 
tors and miners. Such a move, it is con- 
tended, might backfire, since the Truman 
Administration probably would be blamed 
for the strike, if one resulted. It also is 
feared that another coal strike would in- 
spire Congress to enact more drastic anti- 
labor legislation than now is in prospect. 

Many obstacles to an early agreement 
lie ahead. Strong pressure from the Gov- 
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ernment may be necessary to bring about 
a resumption of negotiations, if Mr. Lewis 
continues to insist upon negotiating a 
contract for the entire industry at one 
time. Continuance of the industry-wide 
contract won by Mr. Lewis during the 
war is opposed by an influential group of 
Southern mine operators. Some Southern 
operators are ready to talk terms with Mr. 
Lewis, while others, both in the North and 
South, prefer to delay negotiations until 
Congress acts on labor legislation. The hope 
of the latter group is that Congress acts on 
labor legislation. The operators hope Con- 
gress will remove some issues from the bar- 
gaining table through legislation outlawing 
certain types of demand. Some also are 
hopeful that the closed shop and industry- 
wide bargaining will be forbidden. 

Part of the Government’s job in press- 
ing for resumption of negotiations, then, 
is to try to convince Mr. Lewis that he 
should proceed to negotiate with Northern 
and Western operators without the South- 
ern group. In the end, Mr. Lewis may 
have to take this step. 

Major issues, other than industry- 
wide bargaining, that promise to com- 
plicate the negotiations include these: 

The wage question will delay a settle- 
ment. Mr. Lewis has not disclosed how 
much of an increase he will seek this time, 
partly because he prefers to wait to see 
what the CIO unions win in their current 
negotiations in steel and autos. Mr. Lewis 
can be expected to ask for more money for 
a shorter work week. 
















































MINE LEADER JOHN L. LEWIS 
. -. removed a strike threat, but left issues open 


—, 


A welfare fund based on a 1 yalty of 
5 cents for each ton of coal mined js part 
of the Government’s contract now. 
Lewis once talked of asking for a 10-cey; 
royalty from private operators. He might 
reduce this as part of a compromise, by 
many operators are unwilling to make an 
payments to such a fund. This is one iss, 
the operators hope Congress will sett) 
through a law banning such payments, 

Foremen’s unions also are a hotly cop. 
tested issue. Mr. Lewis wants to represe 
the coal-mine supervisors as well as th 
miners. The Government’s agreement givs 
him recognition for foremen where for. 
men have voted for such representation, 

Union-security clauses also are at stake 
Prior to the war, Mr. Lewis won a unio. 
shop provision requiring all miners to join 
his union, where he holds contracts. Sout}. 
ern operators are anxious to end this 
clause, and again hope that Congress yjj 
take action to make it impossible for Mf; 
Lewis to hold the union shop. 

With issues such as these at stake, the 
Government faces heavy odds in any g. 
tempt to bring about a new coal agreemen| 
Possibility of a new coal strike in Juh 
cannot yet be ruled out. 


EXPECTED CHANGES 
IN WAGE-HOUR LAW 









Congress is about to put the finishing 
touches to a new set of rules covering 
wages and hours. These rules are to kk 
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Broad is our land 


_... and highways bring the far 


| Places near! Since 1904, Reos have 


— helped build the roads of America 
and distribute its industries’ goods. 
F Reos help carry its children to school 
" and its people to work. Today’s Reo 
Trucks, Tractors, Coaches and Safety 
School Buses are designed to give 
builders in varied industries a full 
measure of service and satisfaction. 


BUILT, SOLD AND 


Operators are invited to find out why 
it pays to standardize on Reo. Facts 
about More-Load design, which gives 
more load space per inch of wheel- 
base and shorter turning radius—the 
massive, cold-riveted Reo frames—the 
dependable precision-built engines— 
all are available at the local Reo 


dealer, distributor or factory branch. 


REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. | 
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written by a conference committee charged 
with reconciling differences over portal- 
to-portal-pay lecis!ation contained in sep- 
arate bills by the Senate and 
House. 

Original idea of these bills was to out- 
law about $6,000,000,000 in claims for 
back pay based on travel and make-ready 
time in factories. Congress decided, how- 
ever, to go beyond these suits by revising 
the Fair Labor Standards Act as it applies 
overtime pay, 


passed 


to minimum wages and 
other than travel time. 

The compromise that finally emerges 
from the conference committee is expected 
to contain the following provisions: 

Travel-time suits are to be wiped out 
unless they are based on written contracts, 
unwritten agreements or custom. This 
would mean that few if any of the suits 
now pending would stand up in court. 
Virtually all of the pending claims are 
based on a Supreme Court decision in the 
Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. case that em- 
ployes are entitled to pay for any ap- 
preciable amount of travel time and make- 
ready time in plants. The new law, if it 
is enacted, will excuse an employer from 
paying for such time except where a union 
contract calls for it, as in the coal mines, 
or where the custom in his plant or in- 
dustry has been to pay for such nonpro- 
ductive activities. 

Future claims for travel-time pay also 
will be restricted. The House wanted to 
wipe out virtually all future claims as well 
as past claims with the same sort of pro- 
vision as it wrote for pending suits. The 
Senate did not go so far, but a compromise 
is expected to outlaw most of the future 
claims. 

“Good faith’ by employers in comply- 
ing with rulings of the Wage and Hour 
Division will protect them against payment 
of other types of claim for back pay. This 
is a strong protection for employers, since 
the “good faith” test can be applied if the 
courts later invalidate or modify regula- 
tions complied with by employers. 

A time limitation for filing back-pay 
claims also is likely to be adopted, with 
the limit probably fixed at two or three 
years. Present federal law contains no 
limit, although States have statutes of 
limitations varying in length from. six 
months to eivht years. 

White House reaction. These are 
principal provisions of the legislation that 
is likely to go to the White House. Whether 
all will be acceptable to the White House 
is doubtful. An indication of how Presi- 
dent Truman is expected to react to the 
legislation is to be found in a statement by 
Labor Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
opposing provisions that would affect fu- 
ture enforcement of wage and hour regu- 
lations other than those involving portal- 
to-portal pay. Mr. Truman is believed to 
be ready to sign a less sweeping bill; con- 
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fined to outlawing of portal claims, but a 
veto may be in store for anything more 
drastic than that. If a veto is sustained, 
Congress will have to write a simpler bill 
to outlaw portal claims, if it really wants 
to protect employers from the flood of 
claims now before the courts. 


BILL FOR NEW KIND 
OF LABOR TRIBUNAL 





Congress is being asked to make a clean 
break with the past by creating a system 
of labor courts unlike anything ever estab- 
lished in this country. 

These courts, proposed in legislation 
sponsored by Senators Ferguson (Rep.), 





SENATORS FERGUSON AND SMITH 


—— 
interpret existing agreements. Many grier. 
ance cases that now lead to strikes woul 
be handled by the labor courts, such a 


disputes over enforcement of seniority pro. 


visions. 

Administrative rulings also would \e 
reviewed by the labor courts. The Ser 
ators propose that an employer be allowed 
to appeal directly to these new courts j 
he objects to a decision handed down }, 
the National Labor Relations Board, th 
Wage-Hour Administrator or the Railway 
Mediation Board. Thus, an employer 
could go to a labor court if NLRB ordergs 
him to recognize a union. He now js Une 
able to get court review of such an orde 
until the NLRB finds him guilty of a 
unfair labor practice and takes him int 


—Acme 


- +. propose a clean break with the past 


of Michigan, and Smith (Rep.), of New 
Jersey, are designed to settle disputes over 
existing contracts, many of which in the 
past have resulted in strikes. The courts 
would have no jurisdiction over wage dis- 
putes, the cause of most major strikes. 
As of the moment, the labor-court idea. 
is stirring little enthusiasm in Congress, 
but the plan is so novel as to be worthy of 
serious attention by employers and unions. 
In operation, it would function as follows: 
Eleven courts would be established, 
one in each federal judicial circuit. Each 
court would have three judges. The courts 
would be independent of the federal dis- 
trict courts, but appeals from decisions 
would go to the circuit courts of appeal. 
Existing contracts would be enforced 
by the labor courts. These courts could 
issue injunctions to prevent strikes that 
violated contracts. The courts also would 


a circuit court of appeals for enforcemetl 
of its order. 
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Wage disputes and disputes over nef Budget } 


contracts would not receive the attentio 


Feder 


of the labor courts. Most of the big strike, 861.15 


occur over new contracts or renewals Of 
contracts, and failure to include these di 
putes within the jurisdiction of the pn 


posed labor courts is bringing objectia 


from some members of Congress. TM 
authors of the plan, however, say thé 
proposed courts could handle at least thea 
fourths of the labor-management dispute 
They hope that, by enforcing existing cm 
tracts, the courts could reduce the numlé 
of major strikes. 

President Truman last January sl 
gested to Congress that machinery bes 
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iY grier. APPROPRIATION CUTS 


‘Kes woul 
“wchlag CHECK ON POLICY 
lOTILY pro. 
House Republicans are out to use the 
would be wpropriation power to bring about what 

Phe Sex ee consider to be needed reforms in 
be allowed Government labor agencies. First moves in 

Cor ihis direction are aimed at the United 
| dows b states Conciliation Service and NLRB. 
ies: th Big cuts in funds for operation of the 
e Railway (onciliation Service and of NLRB have 
employe iven approved by the House Appropria- 
‘B orders me Committee. If allowed to become 
sa they will have the following effects: 
; Conciliation Service will lose its Di- 
ilty of ung ctor, Edgar L. Warren, and about 100 
; hin other employes. By the simple expedient 
of withholding money for salaries for Mr. 
Warren and the others, the Committee is 
determined to have a voice in the appoint- 
ment of a new Director. 

Unless the Committee’s action is upset 
by the House, by the Senate, or by a presi- 
dential veto, the Conciliation Service will 
bewithout a Director from July 1 until a 
deficiency appropriation providing salary 
for the post has cleared the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Thus, the Committee 
wuld refuse to approve additional funds 
util a nominee satisfactory to the Repub- 
lean majority had been named. This 
would have the effect of giving the House 
aswell as the Senate the power to con- 
fim a presidential nomination. 

Total appropriation for the Conciliation 
Service was fixed by the Committee at 
$2,080,000, a cut of more than half a mil- 
Mion dollars below the recommendation of 
ithe Budget Bureau. 

im WRB funds were cut to about half of 
the President’s recommendations, to a 
total of $4,033,700. Such a reduction, if 
permanent, would delay further the work 
of the Board, which already has a big 
backlog of work. 

The Labor Department, of which the 
(Conciliation Service is a part, was given 
$90,864,000 by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, a reduction of $12,714,500 from 
Budget Bureau recommendations. 
~ a fe Federal Security Agency was reduced 
big strhy, $61,128,420 to a total of $89,045,180. 
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enewals -B Conciliation Director Warren has been 
these i under attack by Representative Frank B. 
t the PB Keefe (Rep.), of Wisconsin, who headed 
-— the subcommittee that drafted the bill for 
a thd the full Appropriations Committee. Mr. 
a da Keefe has accused Mr. Warren of having 
t disput nce been affiliated with “Communist-in- 
‘sting pired fronts and of having advocated the 
ght of Government workers to strike. 
he numb 


lt. Warren has denied knowing of Com- 
fuumist connections with these organiza- 


uary SU. S é 
ions, and he told the Committee that he 


ery bes 

‘a Pm longer thinks federal workers have the 

hat cannl ight to strike. Statements defending Mr. 

a Narren have been issued by public offi- 
; nals and employers. 
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sa witlhe you 


Grinding had a part in producing the alarm 
clock that wakes you in the morning — and 
it plays a part in producing almost every- 
thing that you use throughout the whole day. 


Your morning newspaper is made of 
groundwood pulp — your breakfast cereal 
is produced by steel rolls ground smooth 
and true. 


Grinding had much to do with making the 
8:15 and the rails on which it runs. 


Your office machinery and equipment are 
products of grinding— also your recrea- 
tional paraphernalia. 


Thousands of grinding operations played a 
vital part in producing your automobile. 


The furniture in your home was cut and 
shaped with ground tools and finished with 
abrasives. 


That final midnight snack comes from a 
refrigerator whose dependability is due to 
precision grinding. 


And even from night to morn’ grinding is 
with you — it had a hand in producing the 
oil burner that keeps your home comfortable. 


And wherever grinding is done 
you'll find NORTON 


» +» for Norton is the world's largest producer 
of abrasives, grinding wheels and grinding 
machines. At Norton you'll find the engineer- 
ing skill to solve all your grinding problems. 
And it's available through Norton branches 


and distributors the world over. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 
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Finance Week 


SURPLUS: STIMULUS FOR TAX CUT 


Congressional Reaction to $3,308,000,000 Anticipated Gain in Budge 





Prospect of generosity that ORL 000 when the fiscal year ends, against a 
Id lead deficit in ‘48 re CRIS!S officially estimated cash surplus of $. 
oe ciotaaiiandlineentpemabiine ae , > & 856,000,000. The cash surplus measure 


the difference between cash collected from 
the public and cash paid out to the public 

Budget expenses that do not involye 
cash payments include interest on Goy. 
ernment bonds held in Government trus 
accounts, transfers to international finap. 
cial institutions, and terminal-leave bonds 
issued to veterans. Employment tax ql. 
lections also are a cash item that does not 
appear in net Treasury revenues. 

On a cash basis, the Treasury books 
promise to end the year with the lareest 
surplus for any fiscal period on record 

The public debt on June 30 is likely to 
stand at $257,018,000,000. 

The official debt estimate for that date 
is $260,400,000,000. 

The error in budget calculations, thus; 


if business setback occurs 


A budget surplus—the first since 1930— 
appears to be assured by tax collections 
that are running well above official ex- 
pectations. When the fiscal year ends next 
June 30, Government books are expected 
to be in the black by more than $1,000,- 
000,000. 

New estimate. With March 15 tax 
payments in, the federal budget outlook 
is this: 

Income of $42,015,000,000 is probable. 

Outgo is likely at $41,000,000,000. 

Surplus of $1,015,000,000 is indicated. 

In contrast, here is the official budget 
presented last January: 

Income of $40,230,000,000. “ 





Per tsre Pacis 








Outgo of $42,523,000,000. Ledge promises to correspond closely to the error 

Deficit of $2,293,000,000. ————— in the outstanding public debt. 

Federal budget officials thus appear to During the year, the Treasury probably 
have made a $3,308,000,000 error in esti- will have reduced the debt by $12,404, 
mating Government revenues and expend- 000,000, chiefly by drawing upon tle 
° » —Carlisle in N, Y. Herald Tribune m ’ . 
itures for the fiscal year that ends next ELIZA‘S PERIL Government’s cash balance, built up late 

in 1945 by the Victory Loan drive. The 


June 30. That error promises to have far- 
reaching effects on the taxing and spend- net reduction is to be achieved by r 
ing program that Congress will draft for Regular activities of the Government _ tiring $18,773,000,000 in marketable ob 
the next fiscal year, the year that will also are proving to be less expensive than _ ligations held by the public, offset by a 
end June 30, 1948. the Budget Bureau expected. An outlay of increase of $6,106,000,000 invested in 

The difference between budget experi- $6,189,000,000 was projected to pay oper- Government trust accounts and net sale 
ence and official budget guesses comes ating expenses of Government depart- of $263,000,000 in nonmarketable oblig- 
both from underestimating revenue and ments, provide public works, extend aid tions, such as savings bonds. 


from overestimating expenses. to farmers and perform other services. The This picture of public finances is ce 

Revenue is running above estimates probable cost will be $5,977,000,000. tain to influence those members of Cor- 
from every major tax source—income Higher outlays than were originally gress who want to reduce personal incon 
taxes, excises and customs. The principal estimated are in prospect for terminal taxes. Arguments for tax cuts will 


for veterans and in tax refunds. — strengthened by a budget surplus, an evel 


increase comes from income taxes, which leave 
larger cash surplus and a lower debt thay 


now appear likely to produce $28,441,- Interest charges and obligations for in- 
000,000, compared with an official estimate ternational finance are running in line had been expected. 

of $27,134,000,000. Individual income tax with official estimates. Congress, therefore, is likely to go aheal 
payments accounted for most of the added Cash operations of the Government with a tax plan that will slice at les 
funds. Withholding taxes, in fact, are are likely to show a surplus of $6,566,000,- _$3,500,000,000 from federal revenues ii 
yielding more money than last the fiscal year that begin 


year, although withholding brea 
The outlook for the net 








rates were higher through the 
first half of the last fiscal year Government Budget Outlook fiscal year, however, is not: 
than they are now. (Year ending June 30, 1947) bright as the budget prospec 
Expenditures are below of- Official for the current fiscal yet 
ficial estimates primarily be- Estimate Probable The President’s 1948 budg 
cause outlays for national Net receipts $40,230,000,000 $42,015,000,000 is this: 
defense are down. Costs of a Income is estimated 3 
the Army and Nevy and other National defense 15,813,000,000 — 14,148,000,000 $39,100,000,000, under pres 
war activities were expected Terminal-leave pay 1,900,000,000 2,027,000,000 taxes. 4 
in January to amount to $15.- Interest, refunds, and veterans 14,595,000,000 14,822,000,000 Outgo is estimated at $37; 
813,000,000, I } > rate International finance 4,026,000,000 4,026,000,000 52 000,000. 

i Congas aba Other activities 6,189,000,000 —_5,977,000.000 ~~  81.572,0008 
spending to date indicates Total 42,523,000,000  41,000.000,000 | | A surplus of $1,572,008 
that defense outlays are likely is indicated. 
to be held to $14,148,000,000 Net deficit or surplus —2,293,000,000 -+1,015,000,000 Congress is likely to # 
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DOES YOUR 
BUSINESS NEED 


MORE CASH EGs= 
for working capital 
or any other sound 


business use? 


Whether you need 


thousands 


or millions send today 


e wet 


for our book, 
Better Way To Finance 


Your Business.’’ 


Learn how little 0 
money costs... how 


much more youcan 


get...and how long 


, I 
you can use it Wa 
/1935 / 


under our liberal, 
low-cost Commercial 


Financing Plan. 


Just write or telephone the nearest 
Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


| COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


/ 0 
Capital and Surplus * $0,000.00 


BALTIMORE 2, MD- 
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estimates and to trim the spending esti- 
mates by $4,000,000,000. This spending 
reduction, however, probably will be offset 
by an additional $950,000,000 needed for 
new foreign commitments, leaving a net 
budget reduction of $3,050,000,000. That 
would make the congressional budget plan 
look like this: 

Income of $39,100,000,000. 

Outgo of $34,478,000,000. 

Surplus of $4,622,000,000. 

This surplus would provide room for a 
reduction of $3,500,000,000 in personal 
income taxes and still leave $1,122,000,000 
to apply on debt reduction. The fact that 
the Budget Bureau underestimated rev- 
enues for the current fiscal year is likely 





to convince Congress that this program 
can be adopted. 

Actually, however, a business setback 
is probable’ some time in the 1948 fiscal 
year, and that setback would produce a 
fall in federal revenues. In that event, tax 
cuts now proposed in Congress would be 
likely to run up a deficit in the budget 
year ahead. 

A business setback, coupled with tax 
reductions, probably would produce the 
following budget for the 1948 fiscal year: 

Income probably would drop to $33,- 
802,000,000. , 

Outgo of $34,478,000,000 is likely. 

A deficit of $676,000,000 thus would 
result. 

The improved budget outlook for the 
current year, however, is likely to prompt 
Congress to risk a business setback and a 
budget deficit a year hence. Even if a 
deficit’ should develop, federal finances 
would be in better shape than the Presi- 
dent anticipated. The 1948 budget esti- 
mates that the public debt will be $260,- 
400,000,000 on June 30, 1948. Actually, 


with a $676,000,000 deficit in sight, 4, 
public debt would be $257,694.,(00,000 , 
that date. 

Congress, thus, is likely to accept y 
optimistic business outlook in making §, 
nancial plans, figuring that a business gq 
back still would leave the country betty 
off than the Administration anticipated, 


PLAN FOR MORE AID 
TO LOW INCOMES 


Tax cuts for all income taxpayers, wit 
larger percentage reductions in the lowes 
brackets, now are proposed by Republica 
leaders in the House. 


—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON AND SECRETARY SNYDER 
A tax cut weighted for low incomes... 


The program calls for these redu 
tions: 

A 30 per cent cut for persons with tar- 
able incomes of less than $1,000. 

A 20 per cent cut for taxable income 
between $1,500 and $302,000. 

A 10.5 per cent cut for incomes above 
$302,000. 

Special cuts of around $57 for taxable 
incomes between $1,000 and $1,500. 

A $1,000 exemption, instead of $50l 
for persons 65 years of age and older 
except in cases where older persons have 
tax-free income of $1,000 or more. 

This proposal is drafted by Represents- 
tive Harold Knutson (Rep.), of Minne 
sota, chairman of the Ways and Mears 
Committee, and is designed to satis! 
critics who complained that his origind 
flat 20 per cent cut favored wealthy tat 
payers at the expense of low-income 





groups. The Knutson plan proposes ! 
make the tax cut retroactive to Jan 1, 19), 
but the Senate, if it accepts the program, 
is expected to insist on starting the cuts 
on July 1. For this year, that woul 
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amount to an effective tax cut of 15 per 
wnt for the lowest groups, 10 per cent for 
the middle group, and 5.25 per cent for 
the highest groups. 

Revenue loss is estimated at a maximum 
of $3,840,000,000 if the reductions apply 
i) a full year, against a probable loss of 
33,500,000,000 under the flat 20 per cent 
wit. Because of this expected loss, Treasury 
seretary John W. Snyder is likely to op- 
pose the program, and may recommend a 
presidential veto. 

fax savings of 30 per cent would go 
io some 20,000,000 taxpayers who now pay 
taxes on less than $1,000 of income. The 
3 per cent cut would apply to single per- 
ns Who make as much as $1,650 a year; 


INCOME TAX TASKS 
.«. will make burdens lighter 


to married persons without children who 
earn up to $2,200, and to married persons 
with two children who receive as much as 
$3,300 a year. 

The single person with $1,650 a year 
now pays a tax on $985, the amount left 
after subtracting 10 per cent, or $165, for 
legal deductions, and taking the $500 
exemption. The tax on this $985 now 
amounts to $187.15. Under a 30 per cent 
cut, the tax would be $131, a saving of 
$56.15. 

The married person with two children, 
eaming $3,300 a year, is taxed on $970, 
after taking the 10 per cent deduction and 
the $2,000 exemption. The present tax is 
$184.30. Under the 30 per cent cut, the tax 
would drop to $129.01, a saving of $55.29. 

To make sure that persons in the tax- 
able income bracket between $1,000 and 
41500 will get as large a dollar saving as 
the lowest group, a special provision is sug- 
ested to provide a tax cut of approximate- 
' $57 for these persons. Otherwise, a 
ptson paying taxes on $1,100, for example, 


vould save only $41.80 under a 20 per cent 
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cut, while the saving on a taxable income 
of $999 would be $56.94. 

For persons who pay taxes on more 
than $1,500 of income, the 20 per cent 
reduction would apply until income sub- 
ject to tax exceeds $302,000. 

The Senate is likely to have ‘the final 
word on the 1948 tax program, and some 
Senators are expected to press for still 
larger tax benefits to lower-bracket in- 
comes. House tax leaders, however, are 
prepared to defend the present program 
vigorously and to take the stand that no 
other tax-cutting method can be adopted 
that will benefit all taxpayers and still 
leave the budget in a safe condition. 

The outlook is almost certain that some 
tax reductions will be approved, with odds 
favoring them to become effective July 1. 


DRIVE FOR RISE 
IN BOND BUYING 


A new program to step up the public’s 
regular buying of U.S. savings bonds is 
being undertaken by the Treasury. 

This plan, to supplement the present 
pay-roll savings program, is to be handled 
through commercial banks. It will work 
this way: A bank depositor who wants to 
buy bonds regularly signs a card author- 
izing the bank to deduct the price of a 
bond a month from his checking account. 
The bank automatically issues the bond 
each month and mails it to the customer. 





Operation of the new bond-selling pro- 
gram is to begin about June 1. Treasury 
Secretary Snyder is urging all the 14,000 
U.S. banks to participate. In this, he has 
the support of the American Bankers 
Association. 

What the Treasury is after is to 
reach the millions of potential regular bond 
buyers who do not have access to the pay- 
roll savings plan. Officials believe many 
people would be investing more money in 
savings bonds if it were not for the bother 
of having to go to the bank or post office 
every time they want to buy a bond. The 
importance of regular bond buying to the 
Treasury is seen in the fact that about one 
out of every four Series E bonds now being 
sold goes to a participant in the pay-roll 
savings plan. 

A motive behind the drive is to reduce 
the amount of the public debt held by 
banks, which can use such holdings to 
extend credit. 

Sales and redemptions of savings 
bonds in recent weeks indicate that the 
Treasury is making headway in bond sales. 
In the first 72 days of 1947, sales of sav- 
ings bonds were $150,000,000 greater than 
in the corresponding period of 1946, despite 
the fact that effects of the Victory Loan 
drive still were showing up in the first days 
of last year. Redemptions of savings bonds 
are running 26 per cent below last year. 
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Whether you’re located North, 
South, East or West the WABASH 
serves you well when you ship to 
or through the Middle West—“‘The 
Heart of America.” A strategic lo- 
cation which permits you to make 
on-time delivery in the very Heart 
of the Nation is one reason increas- 
ing numbers of shippers are routing 
via WABASH! Direct-line service 
between Buffalo and Kansas City— 
permitting your freight to “high- 
ball’? between the East and the West 
—is another reason. 


Find out for yourself the advantages 
of “shipping Wabash.” Call a 
Wabash representative today and 
ask him to tell you how the Wabash 
insures careful handling and de- 
pendable schedules. As one shipper 
puts it, “you'll like the way the 
Wabash treats you.” 


C. J. SAYLES, Gen’l. Freight Traffic Mgr. 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Those Who Know 
Shee Wabash 
WABASH 
estumn sana 
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SPEED-UP IN MERGERS 


Inroads by Cash-Laden Corporations 


Report by FTC that 1,800 
industrial concerns have 
been absorbed since 1940 


A disapproving eye is being turned by 
the Government toward mergers in indus- 
try. Through mergers, big companies with 
swollen cash tend to absorb 
smaller companies in both related and 
unrelated fields of activity. 

The trend toward such consolidations 
gained new momentum during 1946. The 
official attitude is that this trend will take 
on runaway proportions once postwar 
prosperity gets fully under way. The 
Federal Trade Commission has just made 
a report to Congress, telling in detail how 
larger companies took over 1,800 smaller 
companies between 1940 and 1946. 

Official opposition to a merger trend is 
reflected by Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark in setting up a “merger unit” in the 
Justice Department. Its job is to try to 
make sure that antitrust laws are not 
violated, and to combat “a serious increase 
in the concentration of economic power.” 

Congress itself has before it a proposal 
to prohibit one company from acquiring 
the physical assets of another, where the 
effect would be to lessen competition. That 
provision is in a bill by Representative 
Estes Kefauver (Dem.) , of Tennessee. The 
bill opens another campaign in the fight 
to tighten up the Clayton Antitrust Act. 
This fight started in 1926. A Supreme 
Court decision that year opened a wide 
loophole in the Clayton Act’s prohibition 
against mergers. 

Business mergers may approach the 
pace of the 1920s if the law is not changed. 
The trend toward bigger corporations is 
picking up speed again after slowing down 
during the depression of the 1930s. 

Latest evidence compiled by FTC is 
illustrated by the chart on this page. 
Figures reflect the activities of the more 
important firms in manufacturing and min- 
ing. Facts as to changes in ownership are 
known for only a fraction of the total 
number of firms. On that basis: 

After World War |, the number of 
mergers increased each year except during 
the business setback in the early 1920s. 
In the boom year of 1929, records show 
1,245 mergers and purchases of firms. 

After World War Il, the pattern of 
merger activity is developing in much the 
same way. In 1943, there were 159 mergers, 
largest number since 1931. Preliminary 
figures indicate a decline in the merger 
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resources 


rate during the last three months of 1946, 
but the 1946 total will be higher than the 
1945 total. These further points are made 
by FTC’s investigators: 

Invasion of small-business fields— 
those where small firms traditionally have 
done well—is a striking feature of the cur- 
rent merger movement. More than one 
third of all mergers since 1940 have taken 
place in three industries where small en- 
terprises have predominated: food, non- 
electrical machinery and textiles. 

In the food business, 107 big companies 
took over 300 smaller competitors. Dis- 
appearance of business units has been 
marked in distilled liquors, dairy products, 
meat packing and specialty products. Since 
1940, six large distillers have acquired 49 
independent companies. The larger dis- 
tillers absorbed ten firms making nearly 
all the country’s supply of liquor barrels 
during the last year and a half. Smaller 
distillers, unable to get containers, had to 
sell their raw spirits to the larger distillers 
at lower profit margins. In the dairy indus- 
try, FTC is finding a new wave of mergers 
resembling that of the late 1920s, when 
national dairies first made their appearance 


article represents the result of q 


on Small-Business Field 


through acquisition of hundreds of small 
dairies. 

In machinery, many small companis 
making parts were absorbed by the larger 
firms turning out finished products. Many. 
facturers of castings, motors, electric gen. 
erators, superchargers, pressure gauge: 
recording instruments, locks, hardwar 
etc., were bought out by producers of auto. 
mobiles, washing machines and other en( 
products. FTC says big steel corporations 
increased their ownership of steel-druy 
fabricating capacity from less than 10 pe 
cent of the total before the war to 87 per 
cent by the end of 1946. 

In textiles, about one fifth of the indus 
try’s cotton spindles and looms hay 
changed hands during the last three years 
A special survey disclosed 175 mergers 
among smaller firms. The relative positin 
of smaller textile and apparel firms a. 
tually improved through most of the war 
but in the early reconversion period some 
smaller apparel firms went under for lack 
of cloth supplies. 

Big companies are the most active in 
merger movements. Of the business unit 
absorbed by other companies since 194 
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| 79 —and ONLY Ford gives you 
ALL these long-life features! 


; 600 Your choice of two great 
engines—the 100-H.P. V-8 
; 500 | or the 90-H.P. Six ¢ Extra- 
capacity oil pump, with full 
| 4Q0§ pressure oiling « Ignition system 
weather-proofed « Easy, rolling- 
| 3qp§ contact steering gear ¢ Directed- 

— flow crankcase ventilation ¢ Flight- 
light 4-ring oil-saving pistons 
| 200 Full-floating or 34-floating axies, 
— with shafts bearing no weight- 
44008 load. More than fifty such vital 

endurance features add extra value 
to the new Ford Trucks. More 
| than 100 body-chassis combina- 

tions to choose from. Let your 


— Ford Dealer show you. t Sera) 


NWE MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER 
A disapproving eye... 


about 32 per cent were taken over by the 
very largest corporations, those with as- 
sets of $50,000,000 or more. Corporations 
with assets from $5,000,000 to $49,000,000 
bought out 41 per cent of the companies 
that disappeared into other organizations. 
Small firms, with less than $1,000,000 in 
assets, made only 11 per cent of the 
mergers. 

To stress the role of big companies, 
FTC adds that 120 of the nation’s largest 
corporations have bought up 453 com- 
panies since 1940, or 27 per cent of the 
1,800 enterprises that sold out to others. 
To show that the smaller firms are being 
absorbed, FTC points out that 70 per cent 
of the 1,800 firms had assets of less than 
$1,000,000, and only 4 per cent had assets 
of more than $10,000,000. 

Reasons for increased merger activity, 
as outlined by FTC, are these: 

Surplus funds from wartime profits 
lead many firms to acquire more property 
and business. FTC finds it significant that, 
at the end of 1945, the 62 largest manu- 
facturing corporations held $8,400,000,000 
in net working capital, most of it readily 
available for use. This amount represented 
money enough to purchase the assets of 
nearly 90 per cent of the total number 
of manufacturing corporations in the 
United States. 

A special result of surplus funds is the 
increase in the type of mergers called 
“conglomerate acquisitions.” There are the 
cases of a washing-machine manufacturer 
taking an interest in a firm making chicken 
brooders, a manufacturer of printing ma- 
chinery buying up producers of radios and 
furniture, a radio manufacturer merging 
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with a large machine-tool concern. One 
drug firm has acquired 38 additional enter- 
prises since 1940, including concerns man- 
ufacturing baby foods, flavoring extracts, 
spaghetti, floor waxes, paints, creamery 
products, insecticides, etc. 

This type of merger meets the strong- 
est objections. FTC holds that such con- 
solidations lead to no important efficiencies 
in production and distribution, that they 
enable one firm to exert great leverage in 
many industries. If competition is hurting 
in one field, the company is able to sell 
below cost or use other unfair trade prac- 
tices in that field to destroy or weaken 
its competition. Losses from that activity 
can be absorbed by excessive: profits in the 
company’s other lines. The increasing 
growth of such mergers is considered one 
of the greatest dangers to small business 
firms. 

Buying up competition is held to be one 
obvious cause of the trend toward concen- 
tration in industry. About 60 per cent of 
all merger actions in the last seven years 
have been “horizontal acquisitions,” merg- 
ers of firms producing similar products for 
similar markets. FTC’s examples: The 
merger, in 1946, of two of the largest 
producers of synthetic fibers, and the 
merger of two of the largest manufacturers 
of tin cans, in 1944. 

Buying up suppliers of raw materials 
and parts has been widespread while mate- 
rials demand has been outrunning materials 
supply. A typical case is that of the second- 
largest chain of grocery stores in the U.S. 
During the food shortage, this chain 
bought out 12 independent meat packers, 
a manufacturer of gelatin desserts, a biscuit 
and cracker factory, a butter plant and a 
cheese-processing company.  Railroad- 
equipment manufacturers bought out pro- 
ducers of pumps, steel castings, etc. Auto 
producers absorbed iron and steel foundries. 
The three largest  electrical-machinery 
producers bought up sources of sheet steel, 
which continues to be one of the most 
critically short materials. 

FTC emphasizes that, when larger firms 
thus take over sources of supply, their 
smaller competitors are always placed at 
a disadvantage, and sometimes have been 
unable to operate at all. 

Ovposition to concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the U.S. was started back 
in 1890, with passage of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. Since then Congress has passed 
more than 60 laws aimed at restricting 
business combines. 

Congressional interest in the subject is 
increasing once again. The Temporary 
National Economic Committee’s findings 
stirred up antimonopoly feeling just before 
the war. More recent studies showing what 
happened during the war are reawakening 
interest now. These studies stress three 
major points, as follows: 

Antitrust laws have had little apparent 
effect on the growth of big business. 


—Harris & Ewing 
ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK 
. . . frowns upon mergers 


Policies of war agencies actually fos- 
tered greater concentration of industry. 
Congressional committees often emphasize 
that most of the war contracts were given 
to the largest corporations, and subcon- 
tracting increased their power over smaller 
competitors. 

Small-business aids are labeled failures 
too, by committees of Congress looking in- 
to that part of the problem. Commerce 
Department and Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. consider small business a “problem 
child,” according to one committee, show- 
ing little interest in preventing further 
economic concentration. 

These findings are linked with the 
latest FTC report by supporters of the 
Kefauver bill to emphasize their view 
that the Government needs more specific 
authority to stop mergers. 

The Kefauver bill has the backing of 
the FTC and the Justice Department 
President Truman has asked Congress to 
give the merger problem a priority second 
only to the problem of bringing: labor 
peace. In the Senate, a group of Demo- 
cratic. and Republican Senators from 
Western States is working for bills com- 
bining an exhaustive investigation of in- 
dustrial concentration with several pro- 
posed remedies. 

Yet the Kefauver bill could not even 
be brought to a vote in the last. session 
of Congress, after it was reported out by 
the House Judiciary Committee. The FTC 
has recommended a bill similar to the 
Kefauver bill every year since 1927. This 
record suggests the kind of fight that is 
ahead for any new laws aimed at cutting 
off the growth in size of business units. 
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Don’t you have an tdea for a product 


that could be made from GEON polyvinyl materials ? 


Calendered sheets and films—injection 
and compression moldings — coating 
for fabrics, fibers and papers — extru- 
sions —all the attractive and useful 
articles shown here were made from 
GEON polyvinyl materials. Such prod- 
ucts may be brilliantly or delicately 
colored — clear or opaque — flexible 
or rigid. 

Products made from GEON can be 
made to resist wear, aging, sunlight, 
heat, cold, foods, chemicals, oils, 
flame, dirt, mildew and many other 
normally destructive factors. 


While we make no finished products 
from GEON, we would be glad to 
work with you on any special problems 
relating to the use of GEON. We'll be 
glad to work with you, too, on prob- 
lems in connection with other raw 
materials manufactured by B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Company. These products 
include HYCAR American rubber, 
KRISTON thermosetting resins 
and Good-Rite chemicals. For more 
information please write Department 
F-4, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


7 —* 
Shown in the 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....::'. 


GEON polyvinyl materials »* HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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YOU SEE a smiling engineer. To get his streamline train of 
Alcoa Aluminum rolling, he just ‘cracks’ the throttle. With 
dead weight reduced, she brakes to an easier stop. Rides and 
handles better, too; weight is closer to the rails. 





YOU SEE a gleaming exterior; an invitation to travel. Some 
railroads paint their aluminum cars; others leave part or all of 
the Alcoa Aluminum in its non-rusting, natural beauty. Note the 
aluminum in steps and window frames, too. 


YOU SEE interiors of coaches, diners, sleeping cars and lounge 
cars in which Alcoa Aluminum has contributed to comfort, 
convenience and beauty. Baggage racks, seat frames, partitions 
and decorative appointments of aluminum! 



























































YOU DO NOT SEE the Superintendent of Motive 
Power, who is pleased that your safe, strong 
train of Alcoa Aluminum, with its massive beams 
and frames, costs so little to pull. Aluminum 
saves 1/10 the weight of heavy metal trains! 





YOU DO NOT SEE the car cleaners who made 
your Alcoa Aluminum train so bright and clean 
so quickly. They know they’ll find no rust spots; 
the cars come up “shining” as a new dollar! 





YOU DO NOT SEE the railroad shops—and sel- 
dom does the Alcoa Aluminum train, either! 
Ordinary cars require frequent repainting—but 
Alcoa Aluminum never rusts; and painted alumi- 
num requires less attention. 


* ® * 


THUS YOU CAN SEE: As more railroads use 
more Alcoa Aluminum, your traveling becomes 
more enjoyable ... in the beauty of your sur- 
roundings ... the comfort of your accommoda- 
tions ... the safety of your ride. For, every time 
you board an aluminum train, you can be sure 
that your railroad is fighting to lower costs as it 
boosts equipment standards, so. you can get more 
for your money. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1740 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities 


ALCOA 


First IN ALUMINUM 
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Employers are able at this time to get 
rather clear line on the general rules 
» be applied in collective bargaining. 
The broad outline of these rules is being 
aped by the National Labor Relations 
Board, which is making a shift in its 
ititudes and policies. Emphasis has been 
juning from protection of workers while 
wanizing, to bargaining itself after or- 
sanization of workers into unions. 

“The change in the Board’s viewpoint 
«mes as Congress is considering far- 
reaching amendments to the labor laws. 
In some cases, new decisions of the Na- 
inal Labor Relations Board go along 
vith proposals for changing the Wagner 
\ct. Meanwhile, a pattern is developing 
for guidance of employers, and of unions, 
in collective bargaining. 


When must an employer bargain? 
\n employer is supposed to arrange a 
meeting when requested to do so by a 
wion claiming to represent a majority of 
the workers in his plant. He cannot ignore 
a request for such a meeting on the ground 
that he does not think the union represents 
amajority. This might result in an NLRB 
ruling of refusal to bargain and violation 
of the Wagner Act. The Board has ma- 
chinery for deciding whether a union has 
collective-bargaining rights when this is 
in dispute. 


What is bargaining? 

Collective bargaining means sitting down 
with union representatives and negotiating 
‘in good faith in labor issues. NLRB insists 
that employers must discuss these issues 
ina spirit of give and take. The law does 
not require, however, that employers must 
make concessions, or reach an agreement. 
But they are expected by the Board to 
make counterproposals to union demands, 
even if those proposals involve no conces- 
sions. 


How long must bargaining continue? 
The law sets no time limits. But negotia- 
tions are supposed to last until points at 
sue are discussed and considered. Some- 
limes, however, employers are allowed by 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
break off negotiations because of the atti- 
tude of the unions toward the bargaining 
proceedings. 


When can employers break off ne- 
gotiations? 

NLRB has upheld employers in ending 
uegotiations when unions refused to give 
Non any of their demands, or refused to 
‘ompromise on wage demands that em- 
ployers showed they were unable to meet. 
Employers also have been backed in ending 
Negotiations when unions insisted on a 
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Weve Been Askee!s 
AROUT LABOR-BARGAINING RULES 


closed shop, and said they would not con- 


sider other issues until this was granted. 


Must unions show good faith too? 


Yes. A newly defined attitude of the 
Board provides, in effect, that unions, as 


well as employers, must show good faith 


in their bargaining. The theory is that, 
unless they do so, no test can be made of 


whether an employer has failed to bargain 


in good faith. But, in past decisions of 
NLRB, it usually has been the employer, 
rather than the union, that was blamed for 
a breakdown in negotiations because of 


bad faith. 


What must employers bargain about? 


One of the principal issues is wage rates. 
This also covers such things as merit raises, 
bonuses, paid vacations and _ holidays, 
group insurance, etc. The Board is now con- 
sidering whether retirement-benefit plans 
and all employe-insurance plans are to be 
brought into the scope of bargainable 


issues. 


Employers also are required to negotiate on 
working conditions. Changes in working 
conditions usually require consultation 
with unions, unless companies are specifi- 
cally covered in this matter by union con- 
tracts. Other bargainable issues include the 
number of workers on a job, publication of 
employe manuals on working conditions, 


and union security. 


Must an employer bargain on the 
closed shop? 


This is required. A circuit court of appeals 
has recently upheld the Labor Board in 
its ruling that an employer must bargain 
with a union on the closed-shop issue. 
The finding was that the employer violated 
the Wagner Act when he insisted that the 
closed-shop demand be withdrawn before 
other issues were discussed. The ruling 


was that the employer was not required 


to agree to the union demand, and accept 
a closed shop, but he had a duty to 
bargain on the subject. NLRB has allowed 


employers to express opposition to closed 


shops, and to say that they never would 
make union membership a condition of 
employment, so long as the employers had 
no other findings of unfairness against 
them. But this does not excuse the em- 
ployers from discussing a closed shop in 


negotiations. 


Must company records be produced? 
Sometimes they must be produced, and 


sometimes not. An employer usually is re- 


quired to show his records to unions when 
he refuses wage demands on the ground 
of inability to pay. Otherwise, he may be 
accused of refusing to bargain in good 


Help feed famished 
muscles with fresh blood! 


@ When back muscles 
seem to shout with pain 
after unaccustomed exer- 
cise, get busy! Help nature 
feed them a supply of fresh 
blood for renewed energy. 
You see tired muscles are 
often famished muscles—your 
extra exercise has burned up 
their nourishment required for 
your work. But rub those muscles 
with famous Absorbine Jr. and 
you step up your local circula- 
tion. Fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment and at the same 
time helps carry away irritating 
fatigue acids. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula of 
rare medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen ingredi- 
ents from many lands. Help 
tired muscles become supple 
again. You feel relaxed and 
ready to go. At all drug- 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


= LI my Springhill ies 
Absorbine Jr 








Fle2tdence 


Elevator 


Inclin-ator 














For use on straight 
stairs, without inter- 
fering with custom- 
ary use. Seats fold 
against wall when 
not used. Easily in- 
stalled; operates from 
house lighting sys- 
tem. 






‘‘Elevette’’ 


can be installed in stair- 
well, hall, corner of 
room, or closet. No over- 
head machinery; shaft 
enclosure not needed. Car 
has solid panels or open 
mesh grille as desired, 
made any shape or size 
up to wheelchair capac- 
ity. Electric operation. 


Full information and name of nearest 
representative will be sent on request. 
Inclinator Co. of America 
2224 Paxton Blvd., Harrisburg, Penna. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Sim- 
plified Passenger Lifts for the Home 
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MM TUMAMY THE NEW 


USPM ALL-PURPOSE POSTAL SCALE 





Cite PS sete 


HIS brand new scale will fill a real need in many a mailroom. 

Built exactly like the famous Model 970 Parcel Post Scale, it 
gives exact computation of first class, air mail, third class, parcel 
post and book rate postage on weights up to 30 pounds for all 
domestic zones. 

Packages or correspondence slide easily from any direction onto 
its rugged platform. Its wide-view chart lights up automatically ... 
whisks into position . . . gives accurate postage computations 
instantly! Automatically adjusts itself to temperature changes, 
insuring year-round correctness. 

Call your USPM specialist for a demonstration today. 


USPM SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 
MEET EVERY MAILROOM NEED 
USPM offers you complete mailroom service—expert planning, 
systems and equipment to fit your particular requirements. Write 
Dept. U-37 for “Blueprint” Folder giving full information. 





Metered Mail Systems ...Letter and Parcel Post Scales...Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment ... Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


MMERCIAL 


‘U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION A Way a a ¥ gy gS 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario Cc re) | 2 | a (@) | = 72 8 | (@) N 
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We've Been Nthed: 


faith. Employers also are required 4, 





| 


produce records of job classifications whaf 


these are at issue. 


Can company records be withheld? 
Companies have been upheld by NIRp 
in not producing their records when unio, 
failed to show that the records we 
needed for bargaining, and when the union; 
were in a position to get the needed jp. 
formation by making their own survey, 


What are other unfair practices? 
These cover a wide field in rulings of thy 
Labor Board. Employers have been to; 
to stop unfair tactics when they intr. 
duced new issues at a time when agra. 
ment was in sight after long bargainin: 
or when they published newspaper adver. 
tisements bearing on the issue during ; 
deadlock over union’ security. Employes 
also have been told that they cannot de. 
mand that a union furnish a bond as gua. 
antee of compliance with a contract. Ne 
can they demand, before agreeing to; 
bargaining meeting, that any contrat 
agreed to must be ratified by a majority of 
both union and nonunion employes. Th: 
Board also disapproves of unreasonabk 
delays in negotiations, such as the intn. 
duction of minor or highly technical issue 
during bargaining proceedings. 


It also is considered unfair tactics fr 
employers to demand that employes end: 
strike or withdraw charges of unfair labe 





practices before the employers will beg 
or resume negotiations. NLRB furthe 
holds that employers are obliged to sin 
formal contracts with unions after agres 
ments have been reached on the terms. 


Is an employer required to bargai 

individually with his employes? 
Emphasis of the NLRB, and of the Wx 
ner Act, is on collective bargaining, a 
not on individual negotiation. The unia 
that is chosen as collective-bargaining rp 
resentative of a group of workers is sup 
posed to be the exclusive representative d 
all workers in that group on issues 
wages, hours and other conditions of en 
ployment. Individual employes or grou 
of employes, however, have the right t 
present grievances to their employes 
But where unions have been designate 
as collective-bargaining _ representativg 
they usually handle most of the negot# 
tions with employers. 










In many ways, the Labor Board is tumil 
toward a policy that calls for unions‘ 
share with employers the responsibili 
for good faith in bargaining. In rect 
decisions, unions frequently have be 
blamed for breakdowns in negotiatio! 
and employers have been upheld in th 
stand. This new policy may be streng4 
ened by changes that Congress nov 
considering in the labor laws. 
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Net Profit #25326 





1, in 1946 the owners of Union Oil Company 
made a total net profit of $8,867,023. Most of 
us will admit that almost 9 million dollars is 
alot of money. But what many of us fail to 
consider is that those profit dollars were di- 
vided among a lot of people. 
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4, in other words, while Union Oil Com- 
pany looks pretty big from the standpoint of 
all its oil wells, refineries, service stations, etc., 
the company is actually owned—and the prof- 
its shared—by ordinary Americans like you 
and your neighbor next door. 70% of these 
owners live in the West. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


2. For Union Oil Company is owned not by 
1 man or 2 but by 35,012 individual Ameri- 
cans—enough to fill a good-sized ball park. 
Divided among that many owners, the net 
profits actually averaged just $253.26 per 
common shareholder. 





5. There are 56 in Spokane, Washington; 
10 in Grants Pass, Oregon; 177 in Bakersfield, 
California, etc. 2,150 are Union Oilemployees. 
The average shareholder owns 133 shares — 
about $2,900 worth on today’s market. Some 
own less than this,some more; but the largest 
owns only about 1% of the total shares out- 
standing. 


3. Even this sum wasn’t all paid out in divi- 
dends. $4,200,753 was left in the business. So 
dividends paid out—money that actually went 
to the owners—averaged just $133.28 per 
shareholder, or $11.11 per month. Wages paid 
out, plus the cost of retirement and other ben- 
efit plans, averaged $3,522.70 per employee, 
Or $293.56 per month. 






Zin, 


6. So it is not the investments of a few mil- 
lionaires, but the combined savings of thou- 
sands of average citizens, that make Union 
Oil—and most American corporations —pos- 
sible, and without some such method of pro- 
viding the necessary tools, American mass 
production which is based on free competition 
could never have been accomplished. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug- 


gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 


Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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Hilton Hotel cieaamniit 


W. 


LUBBOCK , Texas Hilte 





Te nto 








at 


3 . : 
Hilte : } 
LONGVIEW, TEXAS 0 
PF Aug A eae aa , “xe curn — 
oa j °. Texas 
Rarely does one find a group of hotels of such outstanding distinction as these / | 


fourteen Hilton Hotels located in key cities from coast to coast. Individually 
they are different in character and distinguished in tradition . . . yet their 
quality is inherently the same through the high standards of Hilton operation. 


(C Oe 
‘ C. N. HILTON, Presioent 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES e THE STEVENS HOTEL e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N. W 
Washington, D. C. 


From a business point of view, the big decision now taken is that world 
industry must be revived, that U.S. cannot go on carrying the load alone. 

Ruhr coal output is to be stepped up by one means or another. Industry in 
Germany, light industry especially, is to be given a chance to get going. 

Italy will be assured coal enough to step up her industrial output. 

British industry was turning out goods for export in a volume greater than 
prewar until transport cracked in the winter storms. Britain is in a fairly 
good poSition to expand her output of manufactures. 

French industry is starting to come back quite rapidly. 

Light industry in Japan is going to stage a comeback during 1947. 

The world, Europe in particular, is in the doldrums because industry of 
Germany is prostrate. U.S.-Britain now are determined--Britain even more than 
U.S.--that Germany must be given a chance to produce again in a big way. Heavy 
industry, however, machine tools in particular, will be held down. U.S. is 
less ready than Britain to permit much expansion in German output of steel, now 
limited to 5,800,000 tons. 














Textile output is likely to come back rapidly in both Japan and Germany. 
Textiles probably will be the main Japanese export. Silk is in less demand. 

Farm-machinery output is permitted at 80 per cent of prewar in Germany. 
There may be some exports of this type and in other light machinery. 

Plastics obviously will be a large German export industry. The German 
pharmaceutical industry is to come back in a big way too. 

Precision instruments and optical goods will be revived industries. 

U.S. and Britain insist that Germany must be permitted to produce and to 
export enough goods to pay for imports needed to maintain a living standard for 
Germans that will keep the people quiet. U.S. takes the same stand in case of 
Japan. France, however, wants to take a large proportion of German coal and to 
build up industry in France, using that coal, instead of rebuilding German 
industry. Russia now wants to rebuild German industry, but on a basis that 
will have that industry work largely for Russia, free of charge. Russia, too, 
wants a voice in control of the Ruhr, with its coal and steel industries. 

The U.S.-British viewpoint will dominate settlement of these issues. 
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Some industries in this country already are disturbed by the idea of a 
revived competition from German and Japanese industries. 

There is not a chance, however, that world industry can be held down much 
longer, while U.S. industry tries alone to fill the vast void of goods. 

British industry is exporting as much as in prewar, but it is small in 
comparison to U.S. industry. Britain has only about 15,000,000 tons of steel. 

German industry now is limited to 5,800,000 tons of steel and lacks that. 
Germany soon could produce steel at a 20,000,000-ton rate, if permitted. 

France has some steel capacity, but little for export. 

Russia might be able to turn out 20,000,000 tons of ingots, but it is 
doubtful if she is producing that much, and she needs all that is produced. 

Japan might be permitted a steel capacity of 2,000,000 tons. 

Only U.S., under present conditions, with ingot output at a rate above 
80,000,000 tons, can even begin to supply the immense world needs for steel. 
Steel, in turn, is just symptomatic of the whole supply problem for a world that 
had much of its industry wrecked in 6 years of war. U.S. industry alone, big 
as it is, cannot take care of home needs and fill the world supply job as well 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 













































without revival in the industrial areas of Europe to help out. German industry 
in particular seems due for a comeback, because that industry can be revived 
more rapidly than industry can be built from scratch in other areas. 


At home, things are still booming, but not quite so exuberantly. 

Industry's production rate appears to be near its top, to have little more 
room for rise before adjustment downward starts in some industries. 

Trade volume stays high in dollar totals, but is down in volume for many 
nondurable lines. Durable goods, except for scattered items, are holding well, 
Auto makers see a market at present prices for all they can produce in 1947. 

Prices generally, however, are erratic. The speculative spree in wheat is 
unlikely to serve as a signal for a broad new rise in the price level. 

Everything still suggests that some downward adjustment lies ahead, that 
a sagging tendency will be noticeable by or soon after midyear. 











Tax reduction is to apply to 1947 individual incomes. 

A 10 per cent cut is likely on net income above $1,500. 

A cut of 15 per cent may be given on taxable income under $1,000, with a 
reduction of between 10 and 15 per cent on the $1,000-to-$1,500 range. 

Tax reduction almost surely will be limited to income realized after 
July 1, not on income of the first half of the year. The Senate will insist 
on this to insure a budget balance in the year ending June 30. 

Taxes on income earned: in 1948 will be cut 20 per cent for most incomes, 
will be cut about 30 per cent for taxable net income under $1,000. 

Idea is to give all but the highest level of incomes a tax reduction of 
at least 20 per cent and to give lower incomes a reduction of 30 per cent. 
That's for next year. This year, taxpayers with incomes above the lower level ig 
will need to be content with a reduction of about 10 per cent in tax. ( 


a. 








CUM TAT SET 





Tax-cut plans will not be upset by the budget outlook. 
For this year, ending June 30, the budget will be in balance, with surplus a 
of $1,000,000,000 probable. Outgo is lower than estimated, income higher. 
For next year, beginning July 1, a budget of $35,000,000,000 is about the 
lowest to expect, involving cuts of less than $3,000,000,000. A tax cut may 
unbalance that budget if there is any downward adjustment in business. 
Tax policy, however, will be set by Congress on basis of an optimistic 
appraisal of the outlook for business and for reductions in spending. 
The tax and budget stories are given for you on page 40. 








Labor-law changes, too, are to be watered down a bit by the Senate. 

Labor is to be dealt with rather roughly in House action coming up. 

Employers will get House approval of many changes they want. 

The Senate then will approve a mild bill, will go into conference with the 
idea of whittling down the extent of changes that employers demand. The end 
product is likely to be a new law that will expand mediation machinery, whittle 
down National Labor Relations Board powers a bit, provide a check on some types 
of strikes and require unions to abide by contracts. 

Unions are to lose power as a result of final Congress action, but the 
power lost will be much less than the House is ready to take away. 


Strike prospect continues mixed, but not so bad. 

A telephone strike is a possibility, but probably will be avoided. 

A coal strike is not in the cards before July 1, if then. Big strikes, in 
most basic industries, seem improbable. R 








Export controls are likely to be extended beyond June 30, but with few 
controls really applied. Auto exports soon are to be uncontrolled. 
Building controls stay until December 31, but with little enforcement. 
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When we asked our readers, for example, what they wanted in a perfect 
farmhouse, more than 7,000 came up with their ideas. Then we engaged 
prominent architects to draw the plans for three types of houses, and 
we submitted the plans to our readers through the pages of Farm 
JourNnaL. The response has been heart-warming. Hundreds already 
have written for working plans—paid $5 each for them—expect to 
build these fine houses as soon as practicable. 

It all goes to show that Farm JOURNAL readers know what they want 
and where to get it. More than 2,600,000 farm families rely on Farm 
JOURNAL, not only for news of things that make for better farm living, 
but also for close and helpful editorial cooperation. A relationship like 


this is a valuable thing—to them, to us and to advertisers. 


karm Journal THE WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 
GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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Output of factories in the week 
ended March 15, as measured by The 
U.S. News indicator, held at a level 
more than double that of 1935-39. 

Output was 201.1 per cent of 1935-39. 
The peacetime record, set the week 
before, was 201.3. 

Steel operations last week were sched- 
1 a at 96.4 per cent of capacity. 

exceeds the rate of 95.8 for the 
March 15 week and is the highest 
since the 96.9 level of April 2, 1945. 

Auto production for the U.S. and 
Canada was 104,749 cars for the week 
ended March 15. That rate exceeds 
5,000,000 a year. It surpasses 1941 
and is just short of 1929, the indus- 
try’s best year. 

Fireworks of the week, however, 
were in the grain markets. 

Wheat prices set the grain markets in 
a turmoil. Contracts for March de- 
livery rose to $3.05 a bushel, the top 
since 1917. It was the second time 
in 99 years that wheat sold at $3. 
Prices then tumbled as much as 
85 cents in the sharpest drop since 
1940. 

Wheat exports, totaling 236,000,000 
bushels since June, 1946, and due to 
reach 350,000,000 by June, 1947, are 
taking 30 per cent of last year’s crop, 
and more exports for foreign relief 
are ahead. 

Other grain prices whirled up and 
then fell. Corn for March delivery 
rose to $1.80, then slumped to $1.62. 
Oats rose to $1 and fell to 88 cents, 
while rye rose to $3.39 and fell to 
$3.12. 

Sensitive commodity prices reflected 

the grain disturbance. The Bureau 

of Labor Statistics index of cash 





(1935-39 = 100) 
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prices for 28 commodities rose to a 
new record of 338.3 per cent of 
August, 1939, then sank back to 332.8. 
Silver prices in the New York market 
for foreign silver skidded to 70% cents 
a pound following India’s ban on 
imports of silver. Prices only two 
weeks before had been 15 cents higher. 
Wholesale prices for the week of 
March 8 had already fallen, on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, for 
the first time in five weeks. The fall 
was less than 1 per cent. Farm prices, 
however, had risen to an all-time high 
at 184.2 per cent of 1926. 
The flow of goods continues large. 
Trade, in dollars, fell slightly to 280 
per cent of 1935-39 on The U.S. 
News indicator. It was 5 per cent 
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above a year ago. Prices, however, 

are higher and volume lower than 

a year ago. 

Carloadings for the March 15 week 
were 5 per cent over a year ago, 
Freight traffic, measured in ton-miles, 
was 10.9 per cent higher in February 

than a year earlier. 

Independent retailers’ sales for Feb- 
ruary were 14 per cent above 1946. 
Factory shipments, in dollars, shown 
by the chart, were far above 1939, 
Unit sales of durable goods in Janv- 
ary were unprecedented. Electric 
washing machines were sold at a rate 
of 2,780,000 per year, compared with 
1,900,000 in 1940-41; electric ranges 
at 675,000, compared with 575,000 in 
1940-41. Refrigerators sold at the 
rate of 2,530,000, while radios sold at 
18,800,000, compared with 15,000,000 
in 1946 and the prewar record of 

13,642,334 in 1941. 

Bank loans, meanwhile, have soared, 
Business and farm loans by 101 
Federal Reserve member banks rose 
$193,000,000 in the week of March 12 
to an all-time high. They were nearly 
50 per cent over June, 1946. 

Farm marketings, as well as prices, 
are abnormally high. Farm income in 
the first quarter of 1946 hit an annual 
rate of $27,000,000,000. The 1946 
total was $24,700,000,000. The De- 
partment of Agriculture predicts a 
fall in farm prices in the second half 
of 1947 that will make farm income 
in 1947 about equal to 1946. 

The break in grain prices could be the 
forerunner of a general decline in 
farm prices. If so, U.S. capacity to 
keep up great volume of output and 
consumption will be tested. 
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HESE heirlooms in business 

are the multitude of forms 
and methods which originated 
in the dim past. They continue 
to be used today because no one 
has taken on the job of determin- 
ing whether they should be re- 
vised, or eliminated entirely. 


Forms and methods become 
habits — and habits are hard to 
change. Another reason for busi- 
ness heirlooms is that we some- 
times get too close to our own 
routine to get an all-over picture. 
We failto discern the many places 
where the paperwork of one de- 
partment can be dovetailed with 
that of other departments to' 


Multi 


TAADE-MARK REE 


Wed like to look 
for the heirlooms 


avoid repetitive work, and save 
time and effort. 


A Multigraph man can help 
you clear out heirlooms because 
he is trained to look at your 
problems objectively. He has 
had the advantage of studying 
the paperwork systems of many 
different businesses. He knows 
where and how new Multigraph 
machines and reproducing mast- 
ers can help you most. 


No obligation. Phone our 
local office or write Methods 
‘Department, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 





Multigraph is a Registered Trade Mark of Add: h-Multigraph Corporation 
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Star Role for Mr. Eaton’‘s Internationalism in Foreign-Relief Bills 
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. .. How Paul Porter's Wires From Greece Influenced U.S. Policy 


> Rep. Charles A. Eaton, the kindly, 
philosophic chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, holds an overlooked 
position of power in the development of 
this country’s new foreign policy. It is 
Representative Eaton’s immediate respon- 
sibility to push President Truman’s pro- 
gram for helping Greece and Turkey 
through the House. He also must obtain 
approval of expenditures for relief pur- 
poses elsewhere. 

Although a Republican, Representative 
Eaton emphatically supports these pro- 
posals of the Democratic Administration. 
He is proud of the fact that he “never was 
an isolationist.” This is scarcely true, how- 
ever, of many Republican colleagues. The 
foreign-aid bills face some determined op- 
position. Mr. Eaton must look for his 
principal support from the Democratic 
leadership, carry the measures through a 
maelstrom of debate and defeat dozens of 
weakening amendments. 

Representative Eaton is a man of much 
patience and doggedness, a veteran of more 
than 20 years in Congress. Over a long 
period, he has been the leader of those 
House Republicans who favored interna- 
tional co-operation and backed the policies 
of President Roosevelt. Since treaties go to 
the Senate and not the House, however, 
the public has heard of him but infre- 
quently. The present situation calls atten- 
tion to the man, his ideas, his background 
and his immediate difficulties. 

Concessions. Mr. Eaton is ready to 
give a little ground, if necessary, for he 
has learned that, where there is firm op- 
position, compromise often is inevitable. 
But he is sure that, in the end, the House 
will endorse, by a big majority, Mr. Tru- 
man’s policy of opposing Russian expansion 
by strengthening the countries the Soviet 
Union is endeavoring to dominate. 

The bill. The legislation itself, known 
as the Eaton bill, would empower the 
President to spend up to $400,000,000 
bulwarking the economy and defenses of 
Greece and Turkey. The money could be 
used for gifts, loans or credits, but there 
is every expectation that it will go princi- 
pally as gifts. 

The President detail Government 
employes for service in Greece and Tur- 
key, and assign a limited number of mili- 
tary personnel to advise those countries on 
their defenses. Greece and Turkey must 
agree to permit American supervision of 
the expenditures, and give press and radio 


can 


correspondents free access to the facts. 
Aside from these stipulations, Mr. Tru- 
man is empowered to draw up all rules and 
regulations for the administration of the 


measure. 
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Objections. This measure, hammered 
out by Mr. Eaton and State Department 
officials, has encountered numerous objec- 
tions. Critics complain that it by-passes 
the United Nations, and reduces the pres- 
tige of that organization. Many restrictions 
on the President’s broad powers are de- 
manded. Some want to specify in the bill 
the exact number of Army and Navy men 
who may be sent to Greece and Turkey. 
A movement is gathering force to create 
a Senate-House committee to go abroad 
and directly supervise the expenditures. 
And there is objection to’ the mechanics 
of providing the money, with the first 
$100,000,000 to come from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and the latter to be 
repaid later by direct appropriation. 

Much is to be heard on these points in 
House debate. What it all may boil down 
to is indicated, perhaps, by restrictions 
attached to a second foreign relief measure, 
by Mr. Eaton’s Committee, with his ac- 
quiescence. 

Restrictions. This measure authorizes 
a $350,000,000 outlay for relief purposes 
in unspecified lands, but including, obvi- 
ously, Poland, Hungary, China and Aus- 
tria. The money may be spent only for 
food, clothing, clothing materials, fuel, 
fertilizer, insecticides and seed. 







A nation receiving this beneficence mus{ 
agree to endeavor to reduce its reli 
needs, not to export the same or simily 
items, permit supervision by Ameriey 
representatives and give full and continy. 
ous publicity to all relief activities, Th, 
President or Congress may abruptly en 
the program for any nation if relief item, 
are used excessively to maintain arma 
forces, if relief no longer is needed, or j 
relief items are exported. 

Because of the delicate political impli 
vations of the Greek-Turkish program, anj 
its emphasis on countering Russian pene. 
tration, not all these restrictions are to hy 
attached to the expenditures for thos 
countries. The restrictions, however, 4 
point to general tendencies, as this countn 
in Mr. Eaton’s view, slowly adjusts its 
to the necessities of its new role in worl 
affairs. 

Ministry to Congress. Despite tle 
growing hubbub over the legislation at thy 
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Capitol, Mr. Eaton is unruffled. In a low 
lifetime he learned the futility of haste 
Like Chairman Arthur H. Vandenberg ¢ 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committe 
he wants the opposition to have full oppor 
tunity to express its views and full acces 
to the facts behind the legislation. 

At 79, Mr. Eaton is unexpectedly vigor: 
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ous. He is bulky and handsome with snap- 
ping dark eyes and a shock of tousled 
g ; 


mmm § ite hair. He talks easily with a Yankee- 
like twang. In conversation and speeches 
ls he prefers to avoid specific details, and look 
at issues from the larger viewpoint. He 


likes to make figures of speech. The Ameri- 
cy can people, in their adjustment to world 
afairs, he says, are “like a colt being 
nce muff hroken to the plow—the colt is puzzled 
ts relidff shout how to pull and still keep his feet 
r similay in the furrow.” 

\merica’ House colleagues respect Mr. Eaton for 
continy.§ his sincerity, his easy, sympathetic good 
‘ies. The jellowship, and are ready to listen when 
ptly eniff he makes a speech. His persuasive oratory 
ief itemf yas learned in the ministry, in which he 
n armel gent many years. About the Capitol, 
ed, or if many address him as “Doctor Eaton” in 
deference to a doctorate of divinity con- 
al impl-§ ferred upon him nearly 50 years ago by 
ram, andff Baylor University. 

an pene Career. Mr. Eaton was born and edu- 
are to bf cated in Nova Scotia. Some are inclined 
Or thos to attribute to his Canadian upbringing 
ever, do the beginnings, at least, of his complete 
internationalism. Turning to the ministry, 
ists itself he was graduated from the Newton Theo- 
in world logical Institution, at Newton, Mass., in 
1896. He filled pastorates in Natick, Mass., 
pite thlf and Toronto, and for many years occu- 
on at thi pied the pulpits of fashionable churches 
In a low in Cleveland and New York City. 


of haste’ Meanwhile, his attention had 


count 





turned 


“nberg olf sharply to sociological problems and labor 
and industrial relations, largely from the 
ull oppor noint of view of the employer. He took 
ull acceyff ave of the ministry in 1919, edited a 
yational magazine for a year, and then 


ymmittee 


n. 
lly vigor 





accepted a post as head of the industrial 
relations department of the General Elec- 
tric Co.’s National Lamp Works. He still 
edits its publication, “Light.” 

In Congress. Attracted to politics as a 
means of giving expression to his sociolog- 
ical views, he was elected to the House 
from a New Jersey district in 1924, and 
has served ever since. He agreed with some 
but opposed most New Deal programs. 
Meanwhile, he was coming to attention as 
an internationalist. President Roosevelt 
acknowledged his appreciation of Mr. 
Eaton’s support by making him a mem- 
ber of the American delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference that drafted the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

In recent years he has voted more often 
than not with Republican leadership on 
domestic issues. He supported the Smith- 
Connally and Case bills to limit strikes and 
restrict union activities, and President 
Truman’s proposal of last May that strik- 
ing railroad workers be drafted and put 
back on their jobs as Army men. But, 
although he entered Congress concerned 
with domestic matters, foreign affairs long 
ago became his principal interest. 

Ideas. Mr. Eaton considers the present 
the “most fateful moment in the history 
of the world.” He sums up centuries of his- 
tory in a few paragraphs. 

The world. including ourselves, he says, 
is in political, economic and social con- 
flict, and in large part in ruins. For 200 
years, the British Empire has been the 
stabilizing force in the world, and was 
thoroughly equipped diplomatically, mili- 
tarily and economically to meet conditions 
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Help feed famished 
muscles with fresh blood! 


@ When shoulder muscles seem 
to shout with pain after 
unaccustomed exercise, get 
busy! Help nature feed them 
a supply of fresh blood for 
renewed energy. You see 
tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles—your extra 
exercise has burned up their 
nourishment required for 
work. But rub those muscles 
with famous Absorbine Jr. and 
you step up your local 
circulation. Fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment and 
at the same time helps 
carry away irritating fa- 
tigue acids. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula 
of rare medicinal herbs and 
other scientifically chosen in- 
gredients from many lands. 
Help tired muscles become sup- 
ple again. You feel relaxed and 
ready to go. At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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DELUXE BENCHES OF STEEL 


Fig. 1727 


A LINE DESIGNED SPECIALLY 
for UTILITY and LONG LIFE... 


Yet with a thought for attractiveness at the same 
time. ‘‘Hallowell’’ Deluxe Line Work Benches of 
Steel are always ready to meet the broadening 
demands of industry. They are furnished with 
one-piece smooth steel tops, or Masonite Tempered 
Presdwood cemented over steel. Serviceable drawers 
and heavy, adjustable, steel shelves. Bottom shelf 
flanged to floor level and set-in to give toe room. 

Write for ‘‘Hallowell’’ Catalog of Shop Equip- 
ment of Steel. 

“Unbrako”’ and “‘Hallowell’”’ Products are sold 
entirely through distributors. 


Over 44 Years in Business 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 
Boston e Chicago e Detroit e Indianapolis 
St. Louis oe San Francisco 
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When conversational voice is not 
heard clearly by an employee, a 
hearing aid should be recom- 
mended and encouraged. 













ONE-CASE e ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
of sounds. Slender, light. 

Only one case. Serviced in | eee 
minute. 7 big advantages. you in 
Up to 75% saving on “A” plain 
Than a Pen batteries. Send for full facts. envelope 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. FREE 
2006A E. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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People af the Weak 





as they arose. But now the British Empire 
is forced to withdraw from that position, 
and “we are the only power with the 
strength and resources to assume at least a 
part of the responsibilities that Great 
Britain has carried.” 

But that is only one aspect of the prob- 
lem. 

The other lies in “the existence in the 
world of the communistic fixed idea to do 


what Hitler tried to do and _ failed— 
achieve mastery over mankind.” As a 
result: 


“We are faced with this force which has 
no morals, which has the cleverness of the 
devil himself and which proposes to break 

















—Darling in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


THE HOT POTATO 


down all resistance by international pene- 
tration and finally achieve world mastery. 
The contribution of that force to the 
present world confusion is almost univer- 
sal. They are rubbing salt into every 
social sore everywhere and creating strife, 
confusion and futility.” 

With the American people coming slowly 
to a realization of what must be done, Mr. 
Eaton thinks that later, as world condi- 
tions settle down, Congress will act “with 
more unity, and, I dare to hope, with more 
intelligence.” Meanwhile, the United 
States, he thinks, will “feel its way along,” 
and “following the example of the British, 
‘muddle through.’ ” 





REPORTER ON GREECE 


> Paul A. Porter, a usually cheerful 
young governmental handyman, is back 
from Greece with some grim news. Mr. 
Porter has been investigating conditions 
there as head of a presidential economic 





a 
mission. His close observation and daily 
confidentiai reports to Washington were 
important in the background of this coup, 
try’s decision to embark on a new, bol 
and determined policy toward Russia. 

What Mr. Porter found in Greece, anj 
the personality through which he saw jt 
constitute a little-known chapter in inte. 
national relations. And the conclusions hp 
drew are molding the future of American 
action in that area. 

Strong hand. As Mr. Porter sees it, the 
United States must simply take charm 
of things in Greece. The country’s relief 
needs, its industrial needs, its defen 
needs must be calculated and supplied 
directly by the United States. The Gree 
Government he considers incapable of at. 
tending to these things and of instituting 
reforms for the improvement of the lot of 
the Greek people. These are some of the 
things he has been telling Acting Secretar 
of State Dean Acheson and other top off. 
cials since his return. 

Mr. Porter has reason to know. He went 
to Greece originally to determine how that 
country had used money and relief items 





previously supplied to it. UNRRA hai 
contributed $360.000.000, of which $259. 
000.000 came from the United States, 

In addition, the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank loaned Greece $25,000,000 in Janv- 
ary, 1946, for the purchase of industri 
and other equipment made here. Greece, 
however, did not begin drawing on th 
loan until a few months ago, and total 
orders still amount to only $10,000.00) 
This indicated a lack of planning, or a 
incapacity to plan. Yet Greece was asking 
for more. 

Discovery. Mr. Porter found that the 
previous contributions to Greek welfare 
had done little or nothing to improve tle 
Greek situation. Relief distribution wa 
snarled by factional fights among tle 
Greeks, as well as by bombed-out rai: 
roads and highways. Some Greek official 
were filling their pockets with graft. 

He found the Government dominated 
the few wealthy Greeks, a segment wit 
little conception of the changes necessary 
to alleviate the suffering of the masse 
Government workers were many and a 
pointed for life. Few taxes were being «0: 
lected. A wild currency inflation wai 
threatened. Maintaining an Army to op 
pose Communist-dominated guerrillas wis 
costly, and the fighting was spreading. 

In addition, Mr. Porter informed Was 
ington of intense and general poverty, lat 
of housing, hunger and ill health, of Com 
munist propaganda and infiltration in th 
Army. Russia was doing all possible # 
turn the Greek sufferings to her advanta 
and was making progress despite the fat 
that the Greek people have been estimate 
to be as much as 80 to 85 per cent alll 
Communist. 

British withdrawal. Mr. Porter ¥ 
on the ground noting these things wit 
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During 1946, The Equitable Society distributed 287 million dollars 
in benefits to policyholders and their families—an average of 
more than a million dollars for each workday in the year. 
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What better use could you make of such a 
huge sum of money than to make it serve 
some basic human need .. . to help keep a 
family together when tragedy strikes, to send 
a child to college or start a son in business, 
to assure financial independence to someone 
in the twilight years of life? 


The 287 million dollars paid out by The Equitable 
Society during 1946 was used for just such purposes 
as these. Widows, children and other beneficiaries, 
for instance, received 101 million toward their sup- 
port. Another 35 million was paid out as retirement 
income. Through Group Insurance, benefits of over 
56 million in death, disability and pension payments 
helped relieve distress in workers’ families. Other 
benefits, including dividends to policyholders, 
totaled 95 million dollars. 


To its 3,500,000 members throughout the land, 
The Equitable Society is the promise of family 
security. Joined together in this great co-operative 
enterprise, they have increased the amount of life 
insurance they have in force by over 1350 million 
dollars during 1946... now own over 10% billion 
dollars worth of peace of mind. 


Dividends Reduce Cost 


The benefit payments distributed by The Equitable 
Society over the course of the years, together with 
the funds held to fulfill present policies, exceed by 
1300 million dollars the total amount of premiums 
received by the Society since its founding. This year 
alone nearly 52 million dollars has been set aside 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States is a 
mutual company incorporated under the laws of New York State. 


for payments to policyholders as dividends, thus 
reducing the net cost of their protection. 


By investing more of their earnings in life in- 
surance than ever before, the American people are 
achieving a two-fold objective. Aside from the 
primary purpose of providing systematically in ad- 
vance for their future security, they are helping to 
combat the inflationary forces at work in our economy. 


Preserve Value of Dollar 


The decline in the ‘‘real’’ value of the dollar 
continues to be a matter of major concern to all 
thinking Americans. In the interest of its policy- 
holders and all other people of our country, the 
management of The Equitable Society will continue 
to urge the adoption of a national fiscal policy which 
will preserve the ‘‘real’’ value of the savings of the 


American people. 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
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SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET » 


If you own any insurance or 
are interested in it, you will 
find ‘‘ Your Policy’’ well worth 
reading. Send for it today to 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S., 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE ONLY GENUINE WEBSTER IS THE 


WEBSTERS 


DICTIONARY 


3,350 Pages 
600,000 Entries 


century ago, G. & C. Merriam Com- 

pany bought the exclusive rights 
to publish Webster’s Dictionary. 
Through the years, with each new 
edition, Merriam has constantly en- 
larged the scope and usefulness of 
Noah Webster’s original work, until 
today the names MERRIAM and 
WEBSTER are equally important in 
identifying “The Supreme Author- 
ity.’ The genuine Webster always 
bearsthename “A Merriam-Webster” 
on the binding and title page. Ask 
your dealer for WEBSTER’S NEW IN- 
TERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition—the great unabridged Mer- 
riam-Webster. G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 


send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 


ods mean interested readers. 
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word came that Great Britain, previously 
the mainstay of Greece, must withdraw. 
Without U.S. intervention, he foresaw a 
Communist coup that would drag Greece 
quickly into the Russian orbit, followed 
by Turkey and perhaps other Mediter- 
ranean countries. The postwar effort at 
a democratic Europe might be quickly 
lost. 2 

In Washington, high officials were com- 
ing tothe same conclusion. The British 
withdrawal announcement coincided with 
a trend toward a firmer attitude regarding 
Russia, and with the idea of military men, 
now highly placed in making foreign pol- 
icy, that every Russian territorial advance 
may mean additional difficulties for the 


ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON & MR. PORTER 
... for the U. S., a grim chapter on Greece 


American Army at some time in the future. 
Mr. Porter was called back to Washington, 
to urge his view that, for so long as the 
Russian menace continues, and the Greek 
Government is incapable of handling the 
situation, the United States must take 
over. He was needed to support the new 
policy before the committees of a Congress 
that includes numerous doubting members. 
Career. Mr. Porter is an old hand at 
appearing before such committees. Con- 
gress knows him well. He is a towering 
man of 42, with a bright and ready grin, 
a fund of stories, a penchant for wise- 
cracks, and a faculty for easing touchy 
situations by saying the right word. 
Beyond that, in numerous and_ usually 
thankless jobs, he has proved himself a 
public servant of great value to both Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and President Truman. 
Mr. Porter was Kentucky born and put 
himself through college and law school by 





ae, 
newspaper work. Later he combined ney: 
paper work and the law. Henry A. Wy, 
lace, attracted by one of his editorial 
brought him into the Government in egy), 
New Deal days. After helping with 1934 
“ampaign publicity, he left to become 
Washington attorney for a major broad, 
casting chain, but he took leave of 4), 
sence to handle Democratic publicity jy 
1940. 

President Roosevelt, re-elected, name 
Mr. Porter chairman of the Federal] Con. 
munications Commission, where he insti. 
tuted the still-to-be-tested policy of insist. 
ing that radio stations broadcast fewer 
commercials and less trivia and increay 
the time devoted to public-service pro- 
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grams. During the early period of the war, 
he administered the rent-control phase of 
OPA, to the satisfaction of most people 
except the landlords. Later, as OPA was 
crumbling, he took the unpopular post of 
Administrator, succeeding Chester Bowles. 

Mr. Porter, who is something of a legend 
in Washington, is accounted a firm and 
convinced liberal, but one inclined to keep 
his more controversial views in the back 
ground, where he and his ideas will not 
be a target for conservative attacks. Al 
though a New Dealer, he never has carried 
his liberalism to the point of undertaking 
crusades, as some New Dealers have done. 
But he now is making something that looks 
like a crusade for stopping Russia by mov- 
ing strongly into Greece, which his friends 
think is evidence enough that he was 
deeply moved by what he saw there and 
its possible consequences to America and 
the world. 
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i Favor of the Closed Shop 


, ng : : 
amed Sir-—Here are some facts which we 













al Com. : : i 

® SE gould keep in mind when pondering the 
insti. 

fi " question of the closed shop: 
insist. § 4" Pa ‘ 
- ist. labor, by organizing, created in 

t fewer Irst, A 5 


industry a form of democracy, replacing a 
philosophy based on the belief that be- 
cause a small minority had managed to 
vet hold of some capital they had the right 
toset the living standards of the majority. 
Second, our democracy is based on major- 
ity nile. If this principle is applied: in in- 
dustrial relations, obviously, labor should 
have the last word. Third, this system de- 
nies no one the privilege of engaging in 
ay phase of life for which they are fitted 
and desire to engage in. 

In view of those democratic principles, 
gme arguments against the closed shop 
arerather weak. For example, Senator Ball 
argued that the closed shop takes away 
fom the minority the right to make a 
living, when, in fact, it takes nothing away 
from them except the right to refuse to be 
governed by the majority. 

To adopt a system which includes in 
labor an organized group pledged to the 
task of keeping a balance between labor 
and management and another’ group 
pledged to do nothing except reap the bene- 
fits of the efforts of the others certainly 
would not create a peaceful condition. 

Since it is generally admitted that union 
eflorts have been the major reason for 
betterment of the workingman’s life, why 
should we demand that laboring men who 
do not want to support them be given the 
freedom to refuse to do so under law? 


Penns Grove, N. J. L. P. Owen 
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Increase Taxes to Pay Debt? 


Sir:—I find that the Newsgram in your 
February 14 issue in regard to the national 
debt and its problems is the clearest 
description of this situation I have been 
privileged to read. 

With such serious problems to solve, I 
am certain that the citizens will accept 
their responsibility and be willing to sacri- 
fice to make the reductions necessary in or- 
det to keep the Government sound. 

Itis probable that we should be thinking 
of increased taxes rather than decreased 
laxes, and I believe that Americans will 
accept it that way and take care of the 
problem if they are called on to do it. 

Paut E. Sarcent, 
Executive Vice President, 
McPherson, Kans, Peoples State Bank 
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Ramona Room. Play in the Gay Nineties 
Bar or Club 21 casino—it never closes. 
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wHar’s Your PRINTING PROBLEM? 


Costs up? Can't get delivery? Sure, labor's 
scarce and paper hard to get. But if you want 
fast service and mo exeuses . . . good print- 
ing at a modest price . . . then here's the 
answer. 












Take the finest lithographic plate-making and 
press equipment in the field today . . . and 
we've got it. Add skilled craftsmen and am- 
ple paper stocks. We've got ‘em, too. Mix 
in smart management that knows how to make 
the most of mass production economies. 


And what do you get? Fast printing service 
at a price that can’t be beat! Take letterheads, 
for example .. . printed in standard black on 
Carleton Bond or equivalent. Shipment f. o. b. 
seven days after receipt of order. 












Z | BARBER - TYPE BLADES, tempered 
\FV as only swordsmiths know how. 

They last for years because you alter- 
nate and rest them to overcome steel fatigue. 
Adjustable for close, medium or easy shaves. 
Stropping is mechanized! Only 175 years of sword 
craftsmanship could give you this straight-edge 
efficiency in a safety razor. 


WILKINSON NAIL NIPPERS 
Forged of the finest steel; the edge 
= lasts a knows how to 
, temper cuttin . Complete with 
embossed aber dm = : = 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET: “A STORY OF SWORDS” 
WILKINSON SWORD SALES CORP. 
DEP'T E, 315 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





































8Yax11 No. 10 
Quantity Letter Heads Envelopes 
5M $3.50 M $5.50M 
10M 3.15M 5.00 M 
25M 2.80 M 4.50M 
50M 2.25 M 4.25M 






Just send us-your original artwork, if you have 
it, and a few sample letterheads and envel- 
opes. That's all. We do the rest. Remember, 
we're not so big that amy order's unimpor- 
tant. P.S. We do letterpress, too. 
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Josef Stalin, leading from weakness, 
is expected by top U.S. officials to 
make a gesture of co-operation to save 
the Moscow conference of foreign 
ministers from a crack-up. Russia 
wants much more from U. S.-Britain 
than U.S.-Britain want from Russia, 
and she’ll have to make concessions 
to get anything. 


x * * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur somewhat embarrassed George 
Marshall, Secretary of State, by sug- 
gesting that the United Nations 
should hurry up and take over ad- 
ministration in Janan at a time when 
the U. N. is being by-passed on 
Greece. General MacArthur has had 
long-standing di-rences with Gencral 
Marshall that could complicate peace- 
making for Japan. 


x * * 


There is nothine to the storv that 
President Truman jolted Secretary 
Marshall by the bluntness of his chal- 
lense to Russia in offers of aid to 
Greece and Tur'ev. Secretary Mar- 
shall knew every det7i' of the address 
before he left for Moscow. 


wok: 


Mr. Truman is pointing out, to those 
who want to throw out Greece’s King 
George before extending U.S. aid, 
that the Greek King took up his 
throne again after a n'-hiscite, which 
U.S. surervised, had given him 70 per 
cent of the vote cast. 


ok 


Poul Porter, former OPA Adminis- 
trator, will supervise the snending of 
U.S. dollars in Greece. Mr. Porter 
insists that conditions of U.S. help 
must be revision of Greek taxation 
and institution of some form of ration- 
ing so that help poured in by U.S. will 
not tend to flow into the pockets of 
wealthy Greeks. 


xk * 


James Forrestal, Navy Secretary, and 
Robert Patterson, Secretary of War, 
both appear now to be out of the run- 
ning for the job of Secretary of Na- 
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jton Whispers 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Veto Threat for Hawaii Statehood... Why Navy Holds 
Scrap Iron . . . Marshall-MacArthur Split on Japan? 


tional Defense, when and if Congress 
approves the so-called- ‘merger’ of 
services. The job appears to be open 
to a newcomer, owing to objection by 
each service to the advancement of 
the civilian head of the other. 


x ke * 


W. Stuart Symington, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Air, has not been 
well and may not now be in line to 
become the first Secretary of the Air 
Force when a separate Department of 
the Air Force is set up. 


xk &k *& 


Air Force officers, in their plans for a 
separate Department, are ready to 
duplicate all of the separate functions 
that the Army and Navy now per- 
form, so that the country may end up 
with three of everything, including 
bases, instead of two, as at present. 


Ke 


Scrap iron and steel, badly needed in 
U.S. by steel companies, is being held 
by the Navy in Hawaii, the Philip- 
fines and other places, with admirals 
refusing to turn it loose because re- 
turns from sale of the scrap would go 
into the general fund of the Treasury 
instead of to the Navy. Steel com- 
panies are starting to complain. 


x *k * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is turning down General Mac- 
Arthur’s request for large increases in 
the amount of U.S. food shipped to 
the Far East to feed the people of 
Japan and Korea. Food allocations 
for that part of the world are to stand 
as previously set. 


xk *& 


Iran is expected to join Turkey and 
Greece in a request for U. S. financial 
aid once the other requests are ap- 
proved by Congress. U.S. advisers 
already are on hand, playing an im- 
portant part in administration of that 
area. 


xk *& 


Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of 
State, is being credited by members 





of Congress with creating the phr, 
“the Truman doctrine,” to descr 
U.S. promises of support to “% 
peoples” in all parts of the we 
Democrats expect that this doctrj 
bearing the name of a Democrat 
President, will take its place alg 
side the Monroe Doctrine. 


xk *& 


Mr. Truman is expected to veto a bi 
granting statehood to Hawaii unle 
Congress at the same time agrees 
statehood for Alaska. Hawaii is solid 
Republican and would send two R, 
publican Senators to Congress, whilg 
Alaska is regarded as Democrat 
providing an offset to Republicag 
gains that would come in Hawaii, 


xk 


Senator Raymond E. Baldwin, ¢ 
Connecticut, who led the revolt ¢ 
freshman Republican Senators agains 
the attitude of the party leadership| 
finds that he and his freshman associ- 
ates now are being showered with at- 
tention by Senate leaders. 


x kk 


Tom Dewey, New York’s Governor, 
is being criticized privately by some 
of his potential rivals for the Republi: 
can presidential nomination becau 

of his delay in expressing an opini0 

on the idea of U.S. aid for Greece ani 

Turkey. Senators, in particular, were 
inclined to be chagrined by Governot 
Dewey’s silence. 


xk & 


The President’s Council of Economi 
Advisers is ready to urge Mr. Truman 
to try to talk prices down as a meats 
of getting an early price adjust. 

in hope of avoiding a more sevé 
adjustment later. 


xk *& 


Phil Murray, head of the Committee 
of Industrial Organizations, ine 
himself increasingly on the spot 
the issue of Communist infiltrati 
emerges in more and more CIO1 
ions. Mr. Murray had hoped to¢ 
with the Communist issue quietly @ 
without stirring up much agita . 
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